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Few householders realize that when cold weather comes they give up in some cases almost four-fifths of the living-room space of their home— 


the porch. It is especially desirable to plan some such form of living porch as this in the home of Mr. G. M. Landers, New London, Conn. 
Chis opens from an upstairs sitting-room and is heated by radiator concealed beneath the bench 
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is apt to be cream colored and the rugs are usually large. 











NUMBER 5 


The ground 


This one is in the living-room of Mr. Willard King’s house in Morristown, N. J. 


Oriental Rugs of Present Day Manutacture 


MODERN SIZES OF RUGS—WHAT TO PURCHASE AND THEIR USE AS FURNISHINGS 


THE AVAILABLE SORTS OF PERSIAN RUGS AND THEIR DISTINGUISHING 


HILE the 
output of 
Oriental rugs in 
Persia and other 
countries is very 
great, it is no 
designed 
alt wether for 
home consump- 
tee : 
America and 


longer 


because 


BY LyprA LEBARON WALKER 


Photographs by the Courtesy of the Dealers 
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The long, narrow rugs used in the Persian home at the sides of the room are called Kenarie. The 
prominence of the soft, natural color, brown hair distinguishes this as a camel's hair rug 
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FEATURES 


europe have, for 
very practical rea- 
sons, entered the 
rug market as 
prodigious buy - 
ers. There are two 
causes for this: 
l‘irst, the carpet, 
however elegant, 
has the disadvan- 
tages of being a 
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ither vast quantities of dust, etc., which is contrary business. 


Formerly rug buyers would travel far and wide in 
search of the artistic. Many hardships were suffered, many priva- 
tions endured. Village after village would be visited and a house 
to house canvass made for rugs suited to the importers’ trade. Per- 
haps after seeing all the rugs in an entire hamlet, only three or 
four would be found available. 
Each section of country had its 
characteristic design. Even par- 
ticular families had their own pat- 
terns handed down—not from 
father to son—but from mother 
to daughter. It is the women 
who are the rug weavers. Fre- 
quently individualities would 
creep into designs; symbols of 
sorrow, joy or love. Then, too, 
there would be special rugs, un- 
classified as they are termed. 
These were woven at the caprice 
of the worker, perhaps to vary the 
monotony of one’s life work or to 
represent some epoch in an indi- 
vidual career, such as the dowry 
rug. No wonder there were mys- 


to the modern principles of hygiene; while the movable rug, how 


ever large, can be taken up and cleansed with comparative sim 


plicity econd, the artistic appeal and romantic interest attach 
ing to the rug give it a higher place than the carpet in the esteem 
of connoisseur Nor is there any 


difficulty in securing rugs perfect 





Ceres seme 


ly suited to the color tones of thx 
apartments they are to occupy, and 
ural and other deco 
In fact the 


dyes of the better « 


evetgi to the n 
ration oft vegetabl 
lass of rugs to 
gether with the unique and inte: 
esting designs make them as rare 
treasures as the carved ivor 

the peach blow vas« 

Out of the ma of rugs whi 
crowd upon our attention at t! 
time, it 18 necessary to restrict 0 
little studie 


tal types owing to limitation 


to one or two Uren 


space. We may pause here to sa 
that while Oriental rugs and 


pets are the ultimate desire, it is 





possible in the interim that ma tery and romance and history in 
come before one feels justified i each rug. It need not be a genu- 
paying the price, to get some d ine antique to embody these quali- 
mestic rugs such as Wilton’s that ties. Rugs in general have had a 
prove satistactor Lhe two tone The long rug used in this hallway was reproduced from designs touch of sentiment or mystery, all 
rugs woven in a single piece are of an original. Even when made to order, rugs of this sort of which was taken into con- 
suggested. They are unobtrusive are cheaper than antiques sideration when buying the house- 


and harmonize with modern deco hold supply. 
well as prose in the purchase of them. 
lhese considerations, however, are gradually being eliminated. 


lhe time is not far distant when they will be embodied only 


There was poetry as 
rative schemes, a thing which unfortunately all others do not. 
Among the imported rugs we 


the rug trade, the sizes preferred by 


hope to point out the radical 


changes that are entering 


Orientals, the modern 
sizes, their availability in 
furnishing, their advan 
tageous purchase, theit 
treatment and use. For 
the present our atten 
tion will be confined 
chiefly to the beautiful 
Persian examples. We 
select the Persian rug 
for emphasis because ex 
perts concede that for 
beauty and actual value 
the Persian rug is really 
superior to the other 
Oriental rugs with 
market 


more or less flooded lf 


which the 


it is a Persian rug it is 
worth while 

It is well to under 
stand at the outset, ther: 
are practically no an 


tiques to be had unless 





at fabulous prices, but 


later genuine 


7 ' ’ 
prod ct 


Sejade or hearth rug is about 4 ft. x 7 ft. 
Rugs about this size, not otherwise classi- 
hed, are called Mosouls 


A Teraghan Kellei. The first name 
indicates the design, the second 
tells the size and position 


lack nothing of intrinsi 
characte and effective 


ness \ modern 0 x 12 


when buying old rugs. 
The new are being made 
under decidedly differ- 
ent conditions. 


This change in manu- 
facture is of moment as 
it bears directly upon the 
less expensive rugs 
Large _ corporations, 
mostly comprised of 
Englishmen, are making 
rugs in a wholesale way. 
That is they gather to- 
gether numbers of rug 
makers, give them looms 
and regular pay. This 
latter, by the way, means 
a great deal to the im- 
poverished workers. De- 
signs and materials are 
furnished them. The 
former may be taken 
from handsome antiques 
or they may be perfect 
examples of types of 
rugs, or the design may 
be sent from America, 
England, or Europe. 
There is a distinct fancy 





foot Persian rug of good quality and in perfect condition sold re now to have rugs made to order to suit particular decorations or 


“@ ] ] Poe } . : . . “—_— . of %, . 
cently as low as $95.00. It was a Sultanabad or Mahal. furnishings in the homes. All this is very practical, if it is prosaic. 
Of recent years a great change has come over the Oriental rug The made-to-order rug is naturally a costly product, but the other 
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rugs are much less expensive. For example, an antique rug cost- 
ing $2,000.00 may be reproduced for $225.00. 
Persia has up to the present time withstood the inroads of out- 


side corporations. 


in Turkey, Persian wool, 
Persian dyes and Per- 
sian patterns in general, 
are employed. The hon- 
ors are with the Persian 
Rugs. 

Heretofore age has 
been almost the soul of 
a rug. It has imparted 
both its interest and its 
beauty. Unfortunately 
the great storehouse of 
antiques has at last been 
depleted; practically 
there are no more to be 
had, as has already been 
stated. Yet the demand 
for good, satisfactory 
rugs shows no diminu- 
tion, rather it has in- 
creased enormously. One 
may well suppose that 
both the importer and 
the consumer find them- 
selves in a position of 
some _ embarrassment. 
How are we to utilize 
the modern rugs with 
their garish colors, 


which harmonize with nothing? We may remark here, that the 
antiques had such colors at one time, but they were mellowed 
and blended by the long years. 


lapse. We would die be- 
fore the colors softened of 
their own accord. Some- 
thing, then, must be done; 
and various expedients 
have been tried. You 
might say, Why not hang 
the rug in the bright sun? 
To this it may be an- 
swered that the “fading 
process” does not accom- 
plish the object. It is de- 
sirable that the colors 
should mellow rather than 
fade. An attempt has been 
made to immerse modern 
rugs in lime. While this 
kills some of the color it 
also kills the rug. The 
fabric is necessarily weak- 
ened from the burning 
process. Latterly a brown- 
ish wash has been devised 
which has the effect of 
dulling the whole rug 
without destroying its col- 
or proportions; and this 


seems to be the best treatment at present employed to give the 
In addition to being harmless, it hastened the 
work of time. It is not to be supposed that the antique rugs which 


antique effect. 


The standard set by Persian rugs, however, 
is clearly seen in this connection. 


While the establishments are 





An Ortarie or central 


The 


rug. 
design proves it a 


Serebend 


Now we connot afford the long 


i 
| 
: 
‘ 
a 





The Kerman rugs are mainly distinguished by 
a medallion center and corner pieces. 
body is covered with conventional designs 


The 


tives its size, character and position. 





The extremely large rugs are called in the orient Persian carpets and to-day are 


appreciated as covering nearly the entire floor surface. 


This is a Kerman 


talists would probably be startled at our placing of them. 
use the Kenarie simply as runners without regard to the rest 
(Continued on page 326) 


we occasionally see, expose their original colors. At first, they too 
were unduly bright and garish. But the long effects of the atmos- 
phere and the gradual stains which came from lying on the floor 
had, in the end, the same softening effect produced by 
applied to the modern Oriental rug. 


the wash 


Therefore, if the two were 


placed side by side, the 
one softened by time and 
the other by the ingenious 
devices of man, it might 
puzzle the uninitiated con- 
sumer to tell them apart. 
It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to institute any 
rivalry between the genu- 
ine antique and its modern 
successor because it is 
with the latter that we 
must henceforth be con- 
tent, whether we fancy 
the idea or not. And in 
reality they are actually 
very charming products. 
Let us in passing give a 
picture of an Oriental 
floor with the rugs as they 
are actually placed accord- 
ing to native custom. 
Picture a fairly capacious 
rectangle. The entrance is 
considered the “foot” and 
in the centre of the apart- 
ment is the largest rug 
bearing the name Ortarie 
which indicates to the na- 
\t the opposite extremity 


is the “head” of the room which has its own spread of rug run- 
ning parallel with the end wall. 


This is called Kellei, also a 


technical cognomen mean- 
ing location and size. So 


much for the central 
spaces. Along each side 


and parallel with the side 
walls are narrow rugs 
which we would call 
“runners” extending the 
whole length of the floor. 
These are called Kenarié. 
The diagram will further 
indicate the arrangement. 
This is the classic placing 
of rugs. Sometimes a 


hearth rug also is em- 
ployed, known as_ the 
sejadé. We cannot fail 


to feel impressed with the 
arrangement em- 
ployed by thé natives and 
to doubt whether we can 


‘nice 


improve upon it. We use 
these elemental features, 
but we break them up. 


Every Oriental rug which 
we employ has its name 
and location, but Orien- 


We 








The House We Remodeled With Paint 


HOW 
AN 


\N OLD HOUSI 
EXPERIENCI 


WAS 
THAT 


MADI 
GIVES VITAL 


PARTS OF 


Mary 


little brown house on 
ed by all the wild beauty of 
irough Nature alone, but 
tt once hesitate to make 


We little 


enthusiasti 


dreamed that 
days of out 
nd would produce 


as it May seein, 


and later 


de 


tout! 
nh 
ld 


purred 


ul i) 
timid apy als f hel 
ponse 
the 
‘SS cle 
that 
back 

booklet 


sent Wn re to 


many ot advet 


tisemen;rt 


just at 


rought 


time 
fl 


«tl 
lor 


attractive 


sample materials, c cards and such, 
at kept us bu ral kven circulars 


assailed us, for the manu 
f nothing but doors. 
displayed before our be 
\fter two 


+1 | 
mowimne every typ liabie Goors 


1 


facturers seemed were in need « 


\nd pergola up were 


wildered eve addition we had never dreamed of. 


davs of t] 


earnest work, for the material was just what we wanted, 
ir desk looked much like a spice cabinet, for the various pigeon 
holes were pompously labeled, Building Materials, Fixtures, 
Fireplaces, Woodwork, Floors, Walls and Furnishings, and all 
the booklets pertaining to one subject safely filed beneath their 
respective titles 
After spending all our spare time of several weeks with the 
hitect, who was planning the necessary addition, we were only 
too glad to get back to our part of the work. We studied, dif 
fered, agreed and disagreed, but all with a purpose. What there 
was of the house we meant to retain, but decorate so that 1t would 
conform to the new The walls and ceilings were the big prob 
len. We found, however, through oft-repeated consultation with 
the “Wall Pigeonhole,” that walls of rough or smooth plaster, 
finished with flat tl paints, against which the furnishings and 


K . 


H 





voured The living-room was finished in plaster painted with a yellow tone having a dull finish. 
[he floors were renewed with paint and varnish as was the woodwork 


- 


HABITABLE BY THE JUDICIOUS USE OF PAINTS INSTEAD OF WALL PAPERS 
ASSISTANCE TO THE AMATEUR IN APPLYING PAINT FINISH TO ALL 
THE INTERIOR 


CARDE 


Northend and Others 

decorations of the room found an excellent setting, were the most 
modern, and helped to make the home sanitary, a fact that had 
not been overlooked even by the booklet on kitchen and bath 
fixtures which we found would be speedily delivered. 

Getting back to walls, we were fascinated with the rough-plaster 
idea, and our architect, to our great astonishment, specified its 
use without a murmur, in the new portion of the house, advising 
that this surface be painted with the dull oil finish. But the old 
part! That awful 
paper! What could 
we do? Take it off. 

Hot 


we 


How ? water. 
Yes—and now 
add, patience and long 
suffering. What af- 
ter the hot water? we 
asked. Why, paint, 
paint like the rough 
walls? Fine. Just 
what we wanted, ani 
we proceeded at once 
to remove that paper. 
Perhaps we would 
have removed it from 
the ceiling—I do not 
know—but while we 
were pushing that 
task off farther away 
from us each day, we 
discovered that the 
finish we were plan- 
ning for the walls 
could be applied over 
a surface already pa- 
pered if the same had 
not become loosened 
settled it. The paper not removed. We further 
learned that the colors of the paints did not fade, that the material 
became a part of the wall and therefore did not chalk or peel off, 
that it rendered the wall surface washable and also that hand- 
painted borders and decorations could be applied to the same, 
by means of stencils—but more of that later. 

Right then and there we came down to good hard work. 
were the paints used? 
satisfactory results? 


THRGE 


Wiatl 


that was 


How 

Could we, as amateurs, really produce 
We found complete directions on color- 
cards, as well as the covering capacity of the paint for two-coat 
work. “To prepare the plaster walls for the paint, either a pre- 
pared wall size or a mixture of equal parts of the wall paint and 
a size must be first applied. When this is thoroughly dry, apply 
a coat of the paint as it comes from the can. The paint should 
be brushed on with a large clean brush and the second coat of 
paint applied after the first is thoroughly dry.” These directions 
were followed with results far beyond our expectations. The new 
and old plaster were treated in the same way, although the rough 
texture of the former gave greater depth to the wall tint. The 
appearance of the room as a whole was, however, just as effective. 
The two ceilings that were papered we painted with two coats of 
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the paint—the size we were advised was un- 
necessary—which proved entirely satisfac- 
tory. It was amazing to see how much higher 
and lighter the room looked when the one 
plain light tint was put on the ceiling. The 
prominent figure of the wall as it was disap- 
pearing under the magic of the brush, fully 
demonstrated the folly of using anything but 
a plain one-color finish. 

While the various coats of paints were 
drying, we found time to make definite plans 
for the woodwork finishing. The old living- 
room we were to convert into a large dining- 
room and the dining-room into a den. We 
foresaw little difficulty with the old wood for 
the new dining-room, as that could be painted 
white to form a good foundation for the ma- 
hogany pieces of furniture that we had been 
collecting for some time. The den woodwork 
stained effect and that 
seemed more difficult. Meanwhile we were 


we wanted in a 


applying white paint over the stubborn old 


brown surface—and by the tried 


several kinds, enamel and dull 


way we 
surface and 
the wall paint. Practically four coats were 
used before the enamel finish itself was ap- 
plied. Two coats of this with a little sand 
ing here and there between 
finish. 


coats gave all 


excellent We preferred buying an enamel that dries to 
a glossy surface to the operation of rubbing with pumice stone 
and oil. The enamel work is indeed beautiful and one would 
never think it covered a multitude of sins. 

We next tackled the new wood in the living-room, which had 
been built along very simple lines to match that of the dining- 
room. A mahogany oil stain worked easily, brought up the grain 
of the wood and gave us, as we found when the necessary var- 
nishes were applied, a color matching our mahogany furniture. 
It was necessary to use a filler which we got in paste form mixed 
to a thin cream with benzine—when we ran out of that we used 


~ 
at 
a — 


In the bedroom also the walls were plaster finish and painted and an attractive stencil border 
in two colors giving results as striking as a printed paper frieze but more durable 


In the dining-room the old, ugly woodwork was coated with a number of ground colors of a 
dull surface and an enamel drying glossy applied above this 











, 
gasoline. This was applied with a stiff brush and then wiped off 
thoroughly with burlap. When thoroughly dry a coat of pure 
white shellac was applied and sanded when dry with sandpaper. 
Then two coats of varnish were applied, sanding between coats 
and rubbing the last to a dull surface with pumice stone and oil. 
We found this operation very easy indeed, as the oil itself seemed 
to kill the high gloss. 

The work was progressing nicely, though slowly—and it was 
well indeed that we decided to camp out in the meadow during 
our long summer vacation, combining work and pleasure. but 
we had not found a solution to the floor problem. We wanted 
a light finish, similar to that obtained on a 
new hard wood floor, as the white enameled 
wood, light wall and mahogany 
called for such a treatment. 
floor varnishes were all and 
light in color, so impractical for the old 
floor. The floors had been scrubbed vigor 
ously, but still looked bad. Something that 
would cover up the surface and give a light 
color was necessary, and though we always 


furniture 
The regular 
transparent 


strongly objected to imitations, we were not 
now going to sacrifice looks for such a fool- 
ish whim. When we did find a finish of that 
character we proceeded in fear and tremb- 
ling to use it, but were soon won over. The 
preparation consisted of a ground color, to 
be used as the first coat, and a varnish stain 
to be applied over the ground color. The 
grain of the wood is suggested by pulling 
the brush over the surface before the mate 
rial is set. To give a practical surface, for 
the floors require two and three coats of 
varnish, a regular floor varnish was applied 
over the colored varnish. We followed these 
instructions, using a light stain of a color 
resembling an oak floor, and now that the 
rugs are laid we feel, considering the differ- 
ence in expense, that the refinished floors 
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are fully as attractive as the new oak, 


nes, which Were varnished with three 
varnish 


coats of a tran parent 


With the fini hing of our floors we 


f the old wood 


ived the treatment « 


ork in the room to be used as the 
den By using a dark varnish stain 
and coating thi urtace (the mate 

id i wit! hich ol } 
rial dried with a high gioss) with a 


; 


finish varnish that 


gives a rich, dull 
appearance to the wood, we btained 
a surtace that matched our mussion 
furniture and was easily and cheaply 
ecured. The walls had been painted 
in the dull buff stone color, giving the 
en thout any additional decora 
im t and fortable 
ippe ATA ( 
The woodwork of the chambers we 
painted white like the dining-room. 
lhe ceiling and walls were tinted in 
light « t cream and pink in the 
north and northwest rooms, with 
wray, green and blue in the sunny 
om Che floor of the large chamber ; a 
where the cream wall was offset with “ 
thie eep ellow in ypreen hgured 
hangings, bo eat covers and cush 
wo Wa finished like that of the 
dining-room in the light vellow tone, while those of the other 


lambers were painted with two coats of light gray paint. This 


finish has proved excellent, washes easily and forms an attractive 
background for the hand-woven rag rugs that repeat the wall 
and hanging color 

The kitchen and bathroom were finally reached and as we 


felt like professionals we looked tor won lerful results. Perhaps 


part of the house first, 
started the 


the right way would have been to do th 


but we wanted results quickly and |] 


hard to 
chedule a the 


am glad we 
other way, tor we found it 


hold to our 


| 
WOTK 


days were gettine warmer and more 
oppressive as th ummer sped ak ny 
Despite all that mav be said to the 


] 


contrary, | believe a kitchen decorated 


in light colors is just as easily kept 
clean as a dark dingy on \nyway 
the former when it is clean looks so, 


which is not true of the latte For 


tunately there are oil paints that will 


unt of washing and are 
not affected by 


Lhese 


stand any am 
steam or moisture. 
are adapted to the covering of 
than would be 
tical for enamels, the 


ilar, and thev mav be 


larger surfaces prac 
effect is sim 

used for wood- 

work, old or new, when a simple 

With paint 
' 


Its in the 
kitchen, and the old pantry and closet 


painted finish is desired 


ing we got satistactory resu 
that we thought were entirely useless 
as the finish bad 
tion—both color and 
surface. quickly 
brushed number of 
shelves, cupboard doors, 
window sills and what not, made all 
respectable, even the dark pasageway) 


was in such condi 
with 


The 


onto the endless 


regard to 


two coats 


cabinets, 





The bathroom was finished with a waterproof white 
paint that served just as well as tiles 





In the kitchen white was used again in combination 
with green and gave a sanitary and cheerful impression 


to the cellar. We held to one scheme, 
using a combination of very light 
green and ivory. All the woodwork 
and doors were painted with the two 

. coats of this finish after being sub- 
jected to a vigorous scrubbing. The 
walls and ceiling color, a light satin 
green, blends nicely with the wood 
tone and the floor, which we painted 
with two coats of light tan, not a bad 
shade with the other floor colors. The 
pipes, water tank and sink standards 
look bright and clean after two coats 
of aluminum paint. 


We wanted to make the bath look, 
as well as be, sanitary, so we took off 
all the old paper, cleaned up every 
little corner, and painted. We had 
set our hearts on having a blue and 
white bath. The woodwork and walls 
were enameled white, using as many 
under-coats as for the dining-room, 
but purchasing the enamel in the 
gloss, which we flowed on evenly and 
allowed to dry thoroughly. This gave 
us a wainscoting as satisfactory as 
any tile or cement at much less cost 
and labor. It is as easily kept clean 
Sah as tile or enameled cement. The dull 
surface oil paint in a very light blue was used for the upper 
wall and ceiling, the one color making the room appear larger. 
rhe floor we painted white. With the blue rugs, it is serviceable 
and we find it unnecessary to give it any more attention than we 
have given darker bath floors and the light tone of tile. We 
could have used the treatment here that was used in the kitchen 
and that we have since followed in changing a large closet into 
a lavatory. 

Before we knew it we were ready for the finishing touches. 
The last few days of hard work left 
us in better spirits than we had hoped 
for and we were able to carry the 
work through to a triumphal finish. 
Down in the camp, if you looked hard 
enough, you would have found a neat 
little box—our magic box we called 
it—and if you took a peep at us in the 
early evening, the magic contents 
would have been in full view ; brushes, 
thumb tacks, a knife with a pliable 
blade and tubes of what looks like 
tooth paste. This was our stencil 
outfit; the way it worked as follows: 
A stream of rich yellow was heaped 
in a little mound on one end of a 
piece of heavy glass (a palette). The 
knife brought into play and the paint 
—for it is nothing else—is slashed 
through, this way and that, and finally 
spread out in a thin sheet. A piece 
of cheesecloth laid out flat over a 
clean newspaper was made the me- 
dium upon which the stencil was 
placed. Thumb tacks at each corner 
pressed through the cloth and news- 
paper held it firm on the baking-board 
underneath—the only available board 

(Continued on page 334) 
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HANKSGIVING 
and chrysanthe- 
mums — chrysanthe- 
mums for Thanksgiv- 
ing: the two have become so intertwined in our thoughts that it 
is touch and to remember which was made for the other. 
Surely, he who has “the golden flower” can find gratitude in its 
heart; and he who has nursed and trained and educated his own 
chrysanthemums and brought them to glorious perfection has 
wherewith for a Thanksgiving paean al! 


White Jerome Jones is symmetrical and 
of a beautiful ivory tint 


eae) 


his own. 

Suppose you make up your mind to grow for yourself the 
golden, pink and snowy wonders, of size unbelievable. What is 
the first move? A greenhouse; but a small space in it will grow 
all the chrysanthemums an amateur is likely to want. 

Next, some good, healthy plants of standard sorts, for “stock.” 
You can buy the plants in bloom now, enjoy the flowers and, 
after they are faded, put the plants in the greenhouse; any 
temperature from forty-five degrees to sixty-five degrees. 

On or about Valentine’s Day, for these late, Thanksgiving 
bloomers, make cuttings of the young root shoots on the old 
plants. Make a clean cut just below 2 joint apd root in sand. 
Cuttings that have left to 
harden on the old plant are apt to be 
Medium soft 
cuttings strike roots quickly. 

Chrysanthemums 


been 
slow or fail in rooting. 


require more 
water while rooting than most plants 
and fresh air is essential—not once 
a week, but all the time. Sixty-five 
to seventy degrees of heat makes 
the cuttings thrive. When they have 
white you must: decide 
between pots and benches. For cut 
flowers only, benches are best ; 
you can grow more flowers in 
the same space and the plants 
require less handling. 

The soil need not be com- 
pounded by rule, but see that 
it is rich in slow-feeding ma- 
terial; rich loam with a little 


sood roots 


leaf mold and sand grows 
good chrysanthemums. Don’t 


make the soil rich with ferti- 
lizer; it will produce enor- 
mous growth and rank foliage 
at the expense of blossoms. 
These plants have all summer 





King 
Chrysanthemum 
YOU TO TO SUPPLY YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THESE HANDSOME AUTUMN 


FLOWERS—W HAT 
GROW AND HOW TO GROW 


graphs by the Author 

























WILL ENABLE 


VARIETIES ‘TO 
THEM 
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You will set 


plants a 


right. 
your young 
foot apart in the 
benches, firm them 
hard and stake them early. Thus will the 
But plants that are to be used for house decoration as plants 
will be put into three-inch pots. Smaller ones necessitate only 
extra shifting. Look well to drainage. Pot shreds and moss in 
Yellow leaves mean too much 
Never let growing chrysanthemums get potbound, Keep 
them moving until they reach the ten or twelve-inch pots where 
they are to blossom. 


white pompon variety with 


magnificent blooms 


Lula, a 


results be better 


an 


the pots are a safe precaution. 
water, 


Give the plants sunshine all summer, whether in pots or 
benches. Nothing but sunshine can bestow the strength, the size, 
the brilliance, even the half-bitter fragrance. 

For the perfect, giant blossoms, allow just one straight stalk 
to grow, and the top, or terminal bud to develop. Pinch off all 
side shoots and ruthlessly annihilate any “younger sons” in buds, 
that the heir may have all the power and the glory \fter the 
buds form, a lower temperature is best—not forty 
above fifty at night, however, should be allowed. 


below or 


Kerosene emulsion is considered 
the safest, easiest and most effective 
lor mildew, 
rust or blight, shoot sulphur over 
them. 


If you want “bush” plants, spread- 


discs yurager ¢ yf aphides. 


ing as big as a half-bushel and cov- 
ered with small flowers, the process 
is the same until the plants are potted 
and three or four inches high. Then 
pinch out the tops. They will throw 
out side shoots at the joints. When 
these are three inches long 
pinch their tops and keep this 
up until the Fourth of July. 
let them grow from then on. 
The bush form is the prettiest 
way to all pompons, 
anemones and the pretty sin- 
gle chrysanthemums that are 
becoming so popular. 

still way 
to train chrysanthemums, if 
one does not care for the trou- 


grow 


There is another 


ble of making into bush form. 
Pinch the tops once or twice. 


Then let the branches grow 
to grow three feet high and until buds are formed. Pinch 
produce one royal blossom Se es out the tip bud, leaving the 
each and you must see that The upper picture shows Major Bonnafon, a good late bloomer. Below little circle of “crown” buds 


they take due time to do it 


are the large and richly colored blossoms of Golden Wedding 


(Continued on page 322 
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reasonably tight over the | 
cord to the Spo | 


wit! 
cord and go examine you! 
it at night 


door or other attachment, 


the 


proper direction, will « 


Tet door 


or other 


or otherwise 


A.M 


a law unto itself, 


place it at tive 


but as a 


to do; 


be opened and the coal pit door air vent must be closed 


<ey which winds the alarm 


al tac k. 
Attach cords to each | 
attachment t 
be adjusted to the position you are accustomed to 
to produce a roaring fire. 


the flue damper must be turned, the ash-pit air vent must 





An Automatic Furnace Tender 





PHIS SIMPLE CONTRIVANCE AND LET IT OPEN THE FURNACE DRAFTS 
ON COLD EARLY MORNINGS—OTHER ADAPTATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLE 
y | H CLAUD 
ned to e from a comfortabl; Hlaving attached the cords to these parts of the furnace, run 
i bitte ter morning and sneak them over pulley wheels, which you screw into the anatomy of 
, The ait eculiar! the house at the proper places, so that the cords pull on the fur- 
u unutterable things of nace attachments in the proper directions. All the cords are led 
e is no escaping the its must over to one place, to one side, and there attached to the log of 
ll be a chilly operatior wood which is to serve as a weight. If necessary, have two 
effect, for my furnace ha weights, one for each set of two cords, 2nd join the cords through 
ets up at any old time | want, a pulley, attached to the weight. I can't tell you how to fix your 
irts up the fire without furnace, not knowing how many different prayers you are ac- 
an me odd cents, customed to make to it in the morning; the sketch will show you 
od the test of two winters’ work, mine, however, and variations are easily made. 
| believe there is a chance Now for the mouse trap. The clock is to be tied to a shelf, 
our five A stellar role, near a pier or pillar or upright. Immediately above it, the mouse 
Dy 1 working drawing and _ trap is to be fastened, in such a positioa that, when set, the guil- 
nace tender. In case _ lotine flops from above, downwards, not from below, upwards. 
nor tunts besides fut The trigger of the mouse trap (that part on which the mouse 
steps) is to be attached 
| to the cord which is fast- 
| ened to the spool on the 
wind key of the alarm 
clock, so that when the 
alarm goes off, the spool 
winds on the string and . 
pulls on the trigger, thus 
N releasing the trap, the 
guillotine of which flops 
down. Very good. Now, | 
| to a rafter attach the piece 
of wood, two feet long, 


with a screw in the center. 
\t the lower end, have a 
screw-eye bent out to 
form a straight hook. The 
upper end of the stick is 
to be attached with a wire 


Lhe automatic furnace tender operates somewhat in the fashion of the famous to the bell cord angle (or 
“House that Jack Built’ doggerel. An alarm clock, mouse trap, cords, triangular piece of wood 
pulleys and a suitable weight are the chief requirements pivoted on a screw at the 

front—see diagram) and 
lever for bell co riangular the other side of this to the guillotine. 


Obviously now, when the 
alarm goes off, the trigger is sprung, the guillotine flops, the wire 
pulls on the bell cord angle, the other leg of the angle pulls on the 
wire connecting it to the lever, and the lever moves out of the per- 
pendicular. If the weight is hooked onto the lever, when all this 
happens, the weight will fall. If the weight is attached to cords 
which open and close dampers, door and other furnace adjust- 
ments, obviously you don’t have to get up at five o'clock. 

\nd why the mouse trap? Simply to get force enough to spring 
the lever out of the perpendicular. The force of the spring which 
works the alarm in the clock is feeble (though you may not think 
it when it works the alarm itself) and insufficient to pull the lever 
from under the weights. But it is amply strong enough to spring 
the mouse trap. And the spring in the guillotine of the mouse 
trap is plenty strong enough to pull the lever and release the 
weights—and the weights are to be heavy enough to work the 
dampers. Q. E. D. 

If I had just imagined all this, I should expect you to call it a 
dream. But it is an actual working device ; more, you can buy ’em 

(Continued on page 323) 


ck, and a furnace to be 


like a receipt for a mechanical goulash, 
these things into a furnace 
You proceed a follows: 
m the alarm clock 
a slot 


Take the spool 
so that it fits 
Fasten the 


he 


in one end of it. 


ol. 


he furnace as you leave 


Set aside to c and take 


furnace 


up t 

Fix t 
‘ver, handle, tab, pull, damper, 
o that a strong pull on each cord, in 
ause said lever, handle, tab, pull, dam- 


) revolve, move, change position, 


Each furnace is 
general rule, there will be three things 
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The Place of Pictures in Home Decoration 


A GUIDE TO WHAT IS GOOD AND REASONABLE IN PICTURES 
HANGING — A GROUPING 


AS TO 


Photographs by Jessie T. 


TRANGE as it may seem, the selection 
of pictures for one’s home is where 
the home-maker most often is failing. 
Great care is taken in the selection of wall 
coverings, rugs, furniture and draperies 
and the various smaller objects of art 
which go to furnish a home, but when it 
comes to the matter of wall decorations, 
one frequently is met with the remark, 
“We don’t pretend to have anything much 
in the picture line.” That seems to be a 
province into which most home-makers do 
not think it is necessary to enter. Almost 
anything will do on the walls—and, alas, 
the whole effect of a room is spoiled by 
the introduction of the most ordinary and 
incongruous of pictures into an otherwise 
delightful room. 

It is better far to have no pictures at all 
than to have those which do not serve their 
purpose—that of decoration—for that is 
what every picture that is made to be 
hung primarily is, a wall decoration. 

Irom custom, at least, we think it nec- 
essary to show several pictures in a room, 
and this is quite 
permissible when 
each picture prop- 
erly fills and dec- 
orates the space to 
which it is assigned 
and harmonizes in 
color with the sur- 
rounding objects. 
But walls should 
never be covered 
with garish gilt- 
framed oi! paint- 
ings, hung one 
above the other, 
and side by side, 
with hardly an inch 
of wall space to be 
seen. Even were 
every picture a 
jewel in itself, the 
confusion and 
crowding would be 
wearying to a de- 
gree, but, unfortu- 
nately, in rooms so 
overburdened with 
pictures, one fre- 
quently fails to 
find even one work 
of art. 

The reason for 


METHOD 


BY HetTice RHODA 


Beals and 





AND 


MEADE 


HINTS 


SUGGESTIONS 
FOR FRAMING 


Herbert Lawson 





One of the large etchings in color that may 
be bought for about thirty dollars 


em i er a a Bigd 
‘ 7 


Pictures should not be hung on a prominently figured bac 
to bring out the subject. 
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kground. Dull colors are necessary 
This is one way of grouping that is symmetrical but not monotonous 


all this lack of taste and good judgment in 
the selection of pictures is that the very 
great majority of people think that good 
pictures are expensive. Preceded by a 
“but” that remark is the excuse or apology 
almost invariably given for, it is true, the 
atrocious pictures which hang on—one 
cannot say decorate—their walls. 

Some good pictures are very expensive, 
it is true, but not all, Within the limits 
of $10 to $200 are works of art which 
serve not only their purpose of decoration 
but are investments as well. These prices 
are moderate according to one’s means, It 
is lack of knowledge of the excellent 
things that are to be had for a small price 
that makes people shirk any responsibility 
in the selection of good pictures for their 
homes. 

Because Japanese prints are so essen- 
tially decorative, I will mention them 
first. Many people think that genuine old 
prints are expensive and rare. There are 
rare and expensive prints, but these, when 
they are found, go to collectors and mu 

seums. There are 
hun- 
dreds, of beautiful 
prints to be had at 


from $5 to $25 


PH > 


de Zens, no, 


prints of graceful 
women in robes of 
wonderful 
and line and de- 
sign, and land- 
scapes that are dec- 


color 


orative and beauti- 
ful. These prints 
lend themselves so 
wonderfully to va- 


rious decorative 


both of 
color and arrange- 
ment, that it is a 
pity picture buyers 
do not more often 
see them. Framed 
in Japanese woods, 
oak, cedar or mul- 
berry, they may be 
made to fit almost 
any space by the 
introduction in 
panels of brocades 
of harmonizing 
tones. Over-mantel 
decorations, a hori- 


schemes, 
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ind the 


extet 


eproduc tion of Joshua Reynolds’ “Age of 
be had in mezzo tint 





Etchings should be framed with white mats 





Such subjects as this Titian’s “Portrait of a 
Young Man” are not trite 


LOU 


fi ir 


pa and make satisfactory wall decorations 


found in the picture. 
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artisans in various parts ol the country make 
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French prints are among those that are very reasonable 


r 
Ul 


carved frames that re-duplicate a design 
Here the plum blossoms carry out the motif of the print 


natural oak, is just the right note of 
rr and the proper amount of decoration 
a bedroom one is furnishing. 

he annual “thumb box” exhibition held 
at the Salman- 
gundi Club of- 
fers many oppor- 
tunities for pick- 
ing up very good 
things at prices 
ranging from $1o 
to $100; seldom 
anything above 
that price. These 
sketches are often 
by prominent ar- 
tists, and aside 
from the merits 
of the pictures, it 
is often an excel- 
lent investment to 
buy such sketches. 
Far better to have 
a small sketch by 
a prominent man 
than a large 
painting by some unknown artist, 
provided the small sketch is a work 
of art. 

In the galleries of New York 
there are really good paintings to be 
had at prices ranging from $10 to 
$40. These are the work of artists 
who are not famous, of course, but 
whose work is excellent and who 
have great possibilities of future dis- 
tinction, yet people think nothing of 
putting the same amount of money 
into some picture that has neither 
artistic merit nor any possibility of 
advancing in value. 

Etchings in black and white, pro- 
vided they are good, are always safe 
pictures to buy, and it is surprising 
to go into the art galleries and find 
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many such pictures by men who are not unknown 
at $15 and $20 and upwards. Etchings in color 
are to-day much in vozue, and there are several 
American, French and English artists who are 
turning out very beautiful plates at amazingly 
low prices, 

The art of mezzo tint engraving has reached its 
apotheosis in the work of S. Arlent Edwards. 
His beautiful plates originally published at as 
low as $7.50 to $56, often bring several hundreds 
of dollars apiece, and indeed are not always to 
be had at any price. Each plate is limited to an 
edition of 175 to 225; this number of impressions 
having been “pulled” the plate is then destroyed. 
The exquisite colorings and the very desirable 
subjects of these engravings lend themselves ad- 
mirably to the decorative scheme of any room. It 
is well to buy these 
plates as they are 
published before 
the prices soar 
into the hundreds 
of dollars. They 
are best framed, 
perhaps, in hand- 
carved antique 
gold frames, or 
simple, flat wood 
frames. 

Men like sport- 
ing prints, and, 
indeed, many in- 
teresting subjects 
may be had either 
in old prints, at 
fairly high prices, 
or excellent new 
prints at very 
moderate prices. 
In a den, library, 
or billiard room, 
the cheerful tones 
of red, always in 
the coats of hunt- 
ers or jockeys, 
may form the 
color scheme, in 
less vivid tones, 
of the room, In- 
variably a man’s 
choice of the col- 
or scheme of his 
room is red. Red 
is a dangerous 
color to work 
with and because 








wall decoration of such « room, Framed in black 
or gold or dark oak, according to the furniture of 
the room, they are at their best. 

Old steel engravings, photogravures and prints 
of many kinds (Holbein prints are always good 
and are printed in a small size about 8 x Io at 
75 cents, and some French prints lend themselves 
admirably to the decoration of certain rooms) are 
among the other pictures that are good and which 
may be purchased at a comparatively small price. 

The photographic copies of the old masters 
and modern works of art are now extensively sold 
and they make especially fit pictures for the mod- 
erate-priced house. The brown tones of many of 
them are in excellent harmony with the prevalent 
idea of having the woodwork finished naturally 
and simply if not in rough form. One caution ts 
worth while, how- 
ever; avoid some 











of its intensity 
limits one to the 
introduction of 
many other col- 
ors. Good sport- 
ing prints of 
hunting scenes or 
coaching parties, 
therefore, lend 
themselves ad- 





of those subjects 
that, notwith- 
standing the ex- 
cellence of their 
design, have be- 
come so cominon 
that their very 
repetition has 
made them tire- 
some. 

A detailed de- 
scription of each 
class of painting 
or print would re- 
quire an article 
exclusively on 


The three piece prints such as this Kunisada are of decidedly attractive coloring and are useful that subject, and 
to fill out spaces over bookcases or mantels it has been my 


purpose here to 
touch simply upon 
the good pictures 
that are to be had, 
thinking alLout 
them not. only 
from an_ artistic 
standpoint, but 
from the stand- 
point of an invest- 
ment, for every 
work of art in- 
creases in value 
as time goes on. 
It therefore takes 
some discrimina- 
tion to know the 
really good 
things, and if one 
is totally igno- 
rant of the value 
of prints and 
paintings, it 
would be well to 
entrust oneself to 
the tutelage of 
some reliable 
dealer, artist or 











The two prints at the left show excellent uses of harmonizing brocades in framing; the frame at (Continued on 


mirably to the the right is carved to reproduce the pine branch of the print page 314) 
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WHAT MAY BE DONE TO BEAUTIFY YOUR GROUNDS BY THE 
WELL SELECTED SHRUBBERY—THE BEST EVERGREEN AND 
By | ROCKWELI 
| rap Nathar X. ura nd Others 


cept the i it iru ire available 
tor tne lan as well a for the few : 
that they are not only universally ad 
mired, but should be universally pos 


sessed Of course there is a reason, 
probably there are several reasons for 
it, and I think one would not be far 
wrong in putting the biggest reason 
have been a nation 


| 
down as this: we 


of retail buyers, and suspicious of get 
ting anything without first seeing it or 
If it 
for the local retail 


to carry as 


of ordering irom distant firms 
had been po sible 


tl rist or secdsman com 
did of 
there is little doubt 


woukd not be on 


plete a line of shrubs as he 
flowers o1 seeds, 
that ther 
of well se 
lected shrubbery would surely add to 
their appearance 

Again, there 


spread misconception as to 


any places 


barren the beauty which 


wide 


the cost of 


seems to be a 


shrubs. People seem to have formed 


the idea—largely from traveling nurs- 
agents, | that 


Chey 


ery presume shrubs 


are quite expensive will not 


realize that many of the best sorts mav 


be had for twenty-five cents apiece, for first class specimens, yet 


such is the case 


shrub stays on from year to vear, 


And when you stop to consider that a hardy 
mci 





Among the evergreen shrubs the mountain laurel has 
richness of foliage and bloom alike 


easing in size and beauty, 
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or as individual specimens. 


JUDICIOUS USE OF 
DECIDUOUS SORTS 


and requiring practically no care, it 
must be admitted that they are about 
the least expensive sort of flowering 
or decorative plant that there is. 
Not only are shrubs inexpensive 
and not insistent about care, but they 
do well, for the most part, on almost 
any soil one is likely to encounter. 
Furthermore, they offer an almost un- 
limited variety of colors and of form, 
both in shape and height, so that they 
are adaptable to the widest sort of a 
range of duties, from a flowering bed 
to a screen for a large out-building, 
and from the densest mass effects to 
single effective specimens on the lawn. 
Have you realized these things be- 
fore? And does your place possess 
its quota of these permanently beauti- 
ful and perfectly available plants? 
The one object in using shrubs, of 
course, is to make the place more 
beautiful, but there are, in general, 
three ways of using them toward 
this end. As a background for lower 
growing plants, flower beds, or lawns ; 
for hedges, boundary-lines, or screens, 
and for the beauty of their flowers or 
foliage, berries, or bark, either in beds 
Of course these three uses are seldom 


distinct and separate—which only illustrates further the many- 
sided advantages of shrub plantings. 
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The first thing to do in selecting shrubs for the place is to de- 
termine in which of these ways we wish to use them, and how 
extensively, and the best way to get an accurate idea of our 
wants or needs (for the natural “lay of the land” and other ex- 
isting conditions will determine to a great extent the shrubs 
we should select) is to go over the ground carefully, sketching 
down the various groups, hedges, screens, or location of indi- 
vidual specimens we may wish 
to place. Then put these all 
down in proportion on one 
plan, to be used as a guide and 
kept for future reference. Of 
course the whole thing need 
not be carried out at once; 
we may put in a hedge of 
barberry this fall, along the 
front of the place, and a 
couple of hardy, large-flow- 
ered hydrangeas well down 
the front walk to give a semi- 
formal touch to the ap- 
proach. But that rather ugly 
corner back by the garage 
may have to wait a year 
longer—being screened tem- 
porarily by a group of ricinus 
(the giant castor-oil plant), 
or even by homely sunflowers. 

In whichever of the three 
ways mentioned we happen to 
want to use shrubs, there will 
be certain things to take 
though of before selecting 
our varieties. In other words, 
it is necessary to work back- 
ward, as it were, from the frame to the picture. First of all 
comes the matter of height. If it is a hedge or a flower-effect 
we want, care must be taken that no desirable view will be cut off. 
On the other hand, if a background or a screen is sought, care 
must be taken to get things that are tall enough. 

To accomplish the direct result sought, however, is not all that 





Hydrangeas are well used to border paths among the other shrubs 
and trees. Some varieties bloom nearly three months 





Spireeas, especially with a background of trees, are particularly effective 
when in bloom. This photograph shows Van Houttei 


is required. We must remember that the prime object is to en- 
hance the beauty of the place; and even the most desirable of 
shrubs, if used in the wrong way, may only serve to make it not 
more beautiful but more ugly and commonplace. 

A natural grace of form and of outline must be the basic law 
of shrubbery grouping. If one possesses the artistic sense of 
form and proportions, the appreciation of “composition,” to use 
a more technical term, an in- 
correct grouping will at once 
be apparent—after it is 
planted! What is wanted, 
however, is a correct group- 
ing before planting; and that 
is not beyond the ability of 
the amateur, if the following 
precautions are taken. 

Realize, first, that a shrub- 
bery group is different from 
a flower bed in that it has 
two aspects to be considered: 
the horizontal, giving the 
frontal or lawn line, and the 
vertical, giving the sky-line 
(or 2 gradation to taller trees, 
as the case may be). Both 
of these lines should be pleas- 
ingly irregular, as also should 
be the slope or “face” of the 
planting between them. No 
better examples of the effect 
to be aimed at are to be found 
than Nature’s own groupings 
where her wild shrubs or 
bushes screen an old fence or 
run down to the pasture. 
But when one is striving for this effect, careless as it may seem, 


oe” i — 


it is not so easy to obtain it. An excellent scheme is to procure 
a number of small stakes of varying lengths, and experiment with 
these, changing their positions as often as necessary, until an 
outline of the effect sought is obtained, and then mark each stake 
with the name of the variety which fulfills the conditions required. 


Three forms of box are illustrated here. Att the left is the hedge type; 
a dwarf sort edges the walk; at the extreme right is the bush style 
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I hose old favorites, the rhododendrons, never lose their attractiveness. 
[hey grow best in partially shaded locations 


vVariethe i\ They are too numerous to 


ompiete agescriptive ist ners 


f and we may get a 
é lea of them, anyway, by considering them in groups or 
LSS lLlaving decided upon the proportions of our picttire, 
ist decide the | em Lut the most natural division 
f rubs is not by color so much as by character. so we may 
nsider them under the heads of (1) flowering, (2) foliage, 
’ rried, (4) eve een a (s) bark shrubs, according to 
the feature for which they are used. Of the first class there ar 
) ] el | \ { t 
rit i n1ra 
thre | | l Spal 
ca leutzia 
(OT the econ Or rola 
1] Japan ‘ naple p 
ple heech, golden elder, Cal 
fornia privet, are all popul 
exailil if Lhe bye 1 ed erouLp 
is not numerous, but Jap 
ane harbert nowberr\ 


and red-berried elder are well 


known 


The evergreens are plenti 
ful end should be included in 
every collection of shrubs 
While requiring somewhat 


evergreen shrubs and coniferous the latter, though 


not in a strict sense shrubs, nevertheless deserving a place wher- 
ever the 


evergreens, 


Ever- 
lati- 
best of the first division, 


most beautiful decorative effects are desired. 


green azaleas, Erica (heath), mountain laurel (Aalnnma 


folia), rhododendrons, are some of the 
while Koster’s blue spruce, Douglas spruce, blue Virginia cedar, 
though 
in the coniferous ever- 
Chese may be planted in the fall if well grown and care- 


are a few of the many extra choice treasures to be had 
only at more expense than the shrubs 
greens 
tully packed, but spring planting, if care is given after planting, 


little 


safer lhe shrubs with colored barks are limited in 


is a 





better care and soil than the 

deciduous sorts, their exqui 

ite beauty and the fact that 

they brighten the barren win Isolated plants of hydrangea may be effectively used on the lawn to 
ter landscape with their at give contrast in color and form with the other shrubbery 
tractive fohage, make them 
well worth while. They should, properly, be subdivided into 





The feathery, dense foliage of the junipers makes them desirable for 
use either alone or among other coarser evergreens 


number ; (Cornus sanguinea) and C. 
Baileyi, and Rubus crategifolius, the red Japanese bramble, are 


among the best. 


red tw igged dogwood 


There may, in special cases, be still another side of the matter 
to consider, and that is the season at which we wish the best dis- 
play. For a summer place little attention need be given to the 
early spring or winter aspect of the grounds, but for an all-the- 
year-round home, this is of vital importance. In the table given 
herewith may be found such data in regard to the most useful of 

the hardy shrubs as will en- 

able one to make 

suitable for a particular pur- 
Except in special cases, 
care should always be taken 
to provide a 
bloom. 

One of the mistakes the 
beginner. is especially prone 
to fall into, however, is that 
of attempting to use too many 
varieties in a planting. By 
far the best results are ob- 
tained by sticking to a few 
kinds in each unit of the pro- 
posed layout, and using these 
freely; that is, have as many 
sorts as you wish, or rather 
as you have room for, but do 
not jumble them all in to- 
gether. 

Another things to be avoid- 
ed is getting the individual 
Shrubs are different from most other dec- 
orative plants in that, when planted in groups, they should crowd 
each other a little for the best results. The fact is, such a semi- 
congested condition of growth, in which the soil about the roots 
may be so shaded as to be bare of all growth of grass or weeds, 
is natural for them. Those forming the outside row will come 
down to meet the grass, but the others should crowd enough so 
that their branches will interlace, forming a continuous canopy, 
except of course where here and there one may be beyond the 
front line of the group, separated from but still belonging to it. 
This does not mean, however, that the plants may crowd when 

(Continued on page 316) 


selections 
pt se, 


succession < f 


plants too far apart. 
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Mr. Wurzburg’s house is of stucco with brown trim except that the casement sash are painted white. ‘The house shows particularly good treat- 
ment of the sleeping porch. It is an architectural feature and not an excrescence as is so often the case. W. A. Bates, architect 


The House That Was Built For Comfort 


BY ARTHUR W. DEAN 


‘ET in among the oaks and hickories crowning a 

woodland knoll on Bronxville’s rocky slopes a 
stucco house looks invitingly out upon the passerby, 
and such is its pleasant, welcoming aspect that he 
often stops in frank admiration. With the man of 
true distinction no detail of apparel is evident. He 
is a creature of his day and his environment. Some- 
thing about his appearance suggests finish, polish, 
breeding and the easy unpretentiousness of the 
present day, successful American. So with this 
house, if one may make so broad a comparison, a 
similar effect arises. It thrusts out no prominent 
feature, lets no single detail protrude, but gives a 
single forceful impression of livableness. It may 
be of English precedent to those who must needs 
classify, but this is an American house for a man 
of this generation; that is what its pretentions are 
rather than to seek to reduplicate some style or 





The great billiard-room fireplace is of period, | The inglenook is almost as spacious as 
stone and rises almost to the ceiling It is interesting to note how the house grew, for a room and has the advantages of one 
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(Chestnut strips are used on the dining-room wall and give the effect of the paneling 
ind at the same time the treatment affords a pleasing variety 





trom the living-room the billiard-room opens out at a lower level. All doors and 
windows are of leaded glass with square panes 
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One of the bedrooms adjoins the sleeping porch and provides a warm 
dressing-room for those who brave the weather outside 
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From the piazza right through the billiard-room there is an 
open sweep that makes all the rooms airy 


now that it is completed it represents just what the 
owner was seeking for, and as this is due in a large de- 
gree to the way he went about planning for it, it may 
help others who cherish a desire to build. 

Mr. Francis Wurzburg set to work crystalizing his 
desires for some years before he consulted his architect. 
He made up his mind about what he most wanted. This 
was first of all that sort of comfort that is suggested 
by the wide leather cushioned chairs, solid and of 
natural finished wood, Call it handicraft or craftsman 
r mission, the type is well known and universally ap- 
proved. He decided that the living quarters should all 
have this feeling. They were to give him the acme of 
ease and enjoyment, and whatever formality was needed 

if any ever was—could be supplied by the individuals 
rather than the house. That must be devoted primarily 
to utilitarian considerations. 

With this end in view, he began collecting his com- 
fortable furniture. When the collection threatened to 
overflow his temporary residence he summoned his ar- 
chitect and requested a house to contain it. There were 
certain demands in addition; the house must be spa- 
cious, airy, and especially generous of hearth. The 
furniture was eloquent; the suggestion of fireplace ac- 
cented the picture. The architect looked at the site and 
when the paper expression of the house was complete 
both owner and architect felt that satisfaction would re- 
sult. The completed product proves this true. 

Mr. Wurzburg’s house faces directly south. It is of 
stucco rough cast and finished in a warm cream tone, 
while in harmony with this is the brown color of all the 





The bedroom reduplicates the figured frieze in hangings and in the 
counterpane. The color obtained is in pleasant contrast to the wall 
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The upstairs arrangement is a particularly good one as it 
permits the guest to be independent of the family 


exterior woodwork except the light colored sash of the 
leaded casement windows, From the main section two 
wings project, giving a pleasing irregularity to the front 
elevation and best taking care of the land slope. These 
wings or divisions contain on the east the billiard room 
and on the west an inclosed loggia or sun room. The 
entrance porch is small and open, but protected in part 
by the projecting upper story. The grounds maintain 
their gradual slope save for a small built-up terrace in 
front held in by a wall of native stone laid roughly with- 
out mortar. These lines of stone wall and projecting 
eaves all accentuate the spread of the house and help to 
tie it into its situation. This is finally accomplished by 
retaining the trees close about the house, especially the 
two dogwoods that flank the entrance, and permitting 
the outcroppings of rocks to remain unmolested. 
Within we see the real accomplishment of the owner's 
ideas. ‘There is a straight sweep from sun parlor right 
through billiard room, Every room is bright with 
sunlight. ‘The front door admits to a hall, the most no- 
ticeable thing in which is a great chestnut settle set be- 
tween the two stairways at the left and a closet at the 
right. Most of this stairway is inclosed by this parti- 
tion against which the settle is placed. The stairwell is 
lighted from the upper story and by a simple grille. 
furning to the left from this hall one enters the din- 
ing-room. Here again the natural finished chestnut is 
used, but to a less extent. The ivory tinted walls are 
divided by wood strips joining a rail molding and the 
baseboard. The ceiling is beamed. The entrance to 
(Continued on page 315) 











The difference in level, besides giving privacy to the living-room, lends a certain 


variety to the first floor where the finish is so similar 





The sunroom is a pleasing addition that opens out of the dining-room. Provision 


has been made to grow only orchids and ferns 





All the upstairs bedrooms but this one are in white enamel treatment. The billiard-room has the rafters for its ceiling and is stenciled with a 


This has the rough plaster walls and the natural wood finish 


Dutch frieze of the owner’s design 








Kive House Plants That Are Worth Growing 


PERACTIVE VARII 
PHI 


riES WHICH 
CHARA 


INDOORS 


opposit 


I 
Ing against ad 


study its need 1) 
thy ind your pl t 
will In 1 Specimen I 
whit uo oma 
be TT lt 1 hie i} 
anes otten evote 
all thet 
prow -. merle 
pla t It may 
prove a th 
fore l ‘ ribe a 
few ot the hardies 
indoor bloomer 
add u 
concer; 
ture a will be tT a 
tual help, so that you 
may mak« your 
chaice ina 
made it you may pet 
sisf There is scarcely a 
Che fuchsia ts ver’ 
apt to be the German 


house wite indoor bloom 


oride. It certainly 1s one of the hardiest 
well be found 


hour _ 


ers that could In a rather warm window where it 


is assured a few sunshine each day it feels congenial and 


secks tew other favors. Any good potting soil will serve it, the 
plant preferring to fit snugly into its pot, while a thorough water 
ing twice a week will be found sufficient. Setting it into the 
bathtub or other mvenient place so that the leaves may be 
sprinkled removes the dust and freshens the plant greatly. Start- 


\RE 
PERISTICS 





[he trim, pendent blossoms of the fuchsia may embody red, white and purple 





house where some sunny window cannot be utilized to provide light 
and strength for winter blooming plants 


WELL ADAPTED TO WINTER USE 
AND REQUIREMENTS OF EACH 
Ik 


ing with a small plant and 
care it will not 
be a difficult task gradually 
to train a plant into a very 


exercising 


symmetrical little tree, for 
the branches out op- 
posite each other and tend 


Start 


to develop equally. To en- 
courage this equal develop- 
ment be sure to turn the 


plant half way round about 
twice a week, for remember 
that all plants tend to grow 
toward the sunlight. 
sias_ being 


Fuch- 
feeders, 
food in the 
liquid cow ma- 


o ross 
extra 
shape of 


some 


nure about once a month will stimulate their growth very appre- 
ciably. 

Small wonder that the fuchsia is a favorite with the order- 
loving housewife, for its flowers suggest trim apparel. They 


are borne pendent on rather long, slender stems with the four 


pointing outward and the corolla hanging under- 
he calyx is at times white, though most generally red, 
while the 
grades through red, 
white and even 
ple. The 
period of bl 
very 
flowers hang for 
and a thrifty 
plant is very profuse 
This 


plant makes a pretty 


corolla 


pur- 
fuchsia’s 
om is a 


long one; the 


days, 
in blooming. 


for a 
the 
cleared it 
should be immediate- 
ly returned to its sun- 
ny window. Another 
good feature of the 
plant is that it roots 
easily from cuttings. 

Another good 
house plant, that is 
especially attractive in 
a girl’s room, is the 
primrose. They can 
live and laugh in the flickering sunlight that filters through a 
window curtain, and as they are rather averse to too much heat 


center piece 
table, but 
table is 


when 


they can be grown in rooms where the temperature at night falls 


to as low as forty-five degrees Fahrenheit. The plants wilt 
quickly for lack of water, but the foliage is not benefited much 
by sprinkling; in fact, during their time of bloom the leaves 
should be kept free from water. There is quite a number of 


varieties which for the most part bloom almost the entire year. 
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Begonias require plenty of sunlight and a rela- © Among the winter flowering house plants that Primroses may be had in a large number of 


tively high temperature 


The baby primrose is a pretty thing, with its abundant small 


flowers held high above the low herbaceous foliage. ‘The other 
varieties are considerably larger in flower and leaf, but in their 
own way fully as pretty. Avoid Primula obconica, as it is slight 


ly poisonous to the touch. The Chinese primrose has been on 
the market a long time and makes a rather satisfactory house 
plant, If you have purchased your plant from a reliable florist 
whose assurance you have that the plant has been potted in suit 
able soil it will need no further attention on your part save water 
ing and sunlight. 

In color the primroses vary from white to red and yellow. 
There is a new primrose on the market, botanically known as 


Primula Kewensis, a cross originated in the Kew Gardens, for 


which the claim is made that it is the largest, longest and most 
profuse bloomer of all the primulas. It is a canary yellow and 


fragrant. Personally I can say nothing about this particular 


variety except that it looks very pretty, as I have never grown it. 
The cyclamen or Alpine violet is equal and in the matter of 
pronounced color superior to the primroses as a house plant. In 


require little sunlight is the cyclamen 





desirable sorts. This one is Forbesi 


range of color the flowers grade from white to red. They are 
borne singly on fleshy stems often over six inches long and rise 
well above the rather large, heart-shaped mottled green leaves. 
Grown for indoor culture the cyclamens are essentially winter 
flowering plants. As they prefer a cool and shady place it is 
easily possible to grow them thriftily and merrily like the prim- 
rose behind a curtain and in a cool room. Once placed in a fair 
sized pot the plants will need repotting but seldom. Though de- 
cidedly averse to a soggy soil they demand plenty of water and 
love to have their leaves sprinkled. 

It is not advisable for any one not willing to put himself to 
considerable expense to attempt to raise azaleas within doors. 
Not but what they can be kept for years in a thrifty condition 
with comparatively little trouble, but the correct manner of caring 
for them can be learned only after considerable experience, which 
is generally gained at the cost of several plants. They are what 
the florists know as cool house plants, and will not do well in 
excessively hot rooms. There are both single and double flower- 

(Continued on page 320) 
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Successful growing of azaleas indoors is a matter of con- Glorie de Lorraine, an ex- Primula Chinensis is low growing and may be had in 


siderable experience 


cellent begonia 


great variation of color 
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Stenton shows the best preservation ol 
use of Flemish bond and brickwork. 


Sie 
yer pet 


The reception hall is 
and shuts off the 
entrance way 


Old 
Philadelphia 
Houses 





— 


a unique 
staircase 


teature 
from the 


—>—per -) a 


many of the Colonial houses about Philadelphia. 
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The Stenton doorway is very simple for a Colonial 
house, but there is an attraction in the flattened arches 
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It is interesting for its simplicity and the excellent 
There is very little decoration beyond the cornice at the roof line, but the house has a decided charm 














Closet room is at a minimum in the old- 
fashioned houses, but a slight change 
of plan would alter this 


Stenton 


A Georgian house of the time ot 


William Penn 


Te ee ee 
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TENTON, one of the best known of the many 

Colonial seats still preserved in and around Phila- 
delphia, was built in 1728 by James Logan, William 
Penn’s trusted secretary. It is in every way typical 
of the phase of Georgian architecture in vogue in the 
Colonies during the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The detail throughout is simple and severe, 
but withal full of grace. 

Above doors and windows the brickwork takes the 
form of much flattened arches or slightly arched 
. lintels, whichever way one may choose to put it. In- 
stead of the doorway being adorned with pediment 
and pilasters, such as were usual at a later date, the 
only embellishment is a narrow transom of six small 
square lights. The doorway is also higher in propor- 
tion to its width than was usual at a later period. 
Some of the windows also, especially at the side of 
the house, are higher and narrower than in buildings 
erected at a subsequent date. The semi-circular steps 
are a unique feature of Stenton. 

The walls are of red and black brick laid in Flem- 
ish bond. In breadth the house is fifty-two feet and 
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The entrance opens directly on a paved hall entirely paneled. The The heavy four-poster bed in Stenton is set in the corner and has 
closet and fireplace give it the appearance of being octagonal just the right space between the windows 


in depth thirty-two feet. Back of the house and 
separate from it are the servants’ quarters, kitchens 
and various offices. The main door admits to an 
octagonal paneled hall paved with brick, back of 
which is another hall containing the staircase, In 
both these halls, and even on the stairs, the Indians, 
who came to visit Logan and camped on the lawn 
and in the neighboring fields, sometimes slept in very 
severe weather. 

The large room in the southeast corner of the 
second floor was the library, which contained a re- 
markable collection of rare books. Stenton is now 
the property of the city of Philadelphia and is un- 
der the care of the Society of Colonial Dames of 
America, who have conscientiously restored it to its 
original state. 





HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


Epitor’s Note.—I/n the neighborhood of Philadelphia are 
many fine old Colonial houses in an extremely good state 
of preservation. From time to time various of these 
Nothing can be more beautiful than the simple paneling without other ornament that houses will appear in House & GARDEN accompanied by 


. “ghee plans. They should be helpful for those who are lookin 
decorates the drawing-room here. The marble fireplace front is without a mantel for true Colonial precedent. - 

















The Planting and Care of Hedge Plants 
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Althea makes an excellent screening hedge and 


has a tendency to rather high growth 





PHE BEST VARIETIES TO USE 
PREPARING THE SOIL, PLANTING AND 
\ ROBERTS CONOVER 
ul Nathan R. Graves 


é in one localit Cli 
| variety ol plants kept 
about a certain monotony 
Certain vines as well as 


e from the pruner, f 


en the during the ear] 
irs of usefulness and 
beauty prelimi 
nary preparation 
must be given to 
the site chosen 

for its planting 
While the actual 
work of planting 
can best be done 

in the spring, the 
work of clearing 
and marking off 
the allotted space 


and even working 


and manuring the 
so1l should be 
lone late fall 
rr early winter 


the ground 
is vet unfrozen 
(,ood drainage 


should be estab 
| 18 h c d 


neede d 


where 
and ¢ 
tul note taken of 
the 


are 


conditions 
which may deter 
mine the choice of 


In the rear is Arbor vitae 


AND THEIR QUALIFI- 


PRUNING 





In some localities spruce thrives and forms an attractive hedge. It 
is shown here in the foreground. 


plants and the general form of 
as the proximity ot 


bleak 


the hedge 
shade trees, exposures, 
ic. 

A space four feet wide is not 
too ample for the work of cul- 
tivation for 
months 
renders the soil resistant 
to the roots. Where the soil is 
very infertile, the application of 
good soil in the trench along 
the pr posed hedge-line will be 
When 
ers that the prepared soil costs 
two dollars per cubic yard it 
will be seen that this prepara- 
for 


which when done 


some before setting 


less 


necessary. one consid 


tion an extensive hedge 
line 1s expensive. When one 
has the facilities, however, this 
may be had much cheaper. 


Leaves and rakings from the 


lawn, the remains of garden vegetation and the cleanings from 


the hennery and stable « 
tity of top 


soll 


yr dairy barn 
will solve this problem with less expense. 


if composted with a quan- 


This 


well rotted composition should be used in the trench to a depth 


and 


Where 


| 


hed 


width of eighteen inches where the soil is poor. 


ges are wanted to give merely an apparent strength 


to the boundary lines of the grounds in front of residences, along 


streets, efc., 


he height of the 


hedge is, of 
course, deter- 


mined by the taste 
and preference 
of the 
but the low hedge 
view 
or 


owner, 


allowing a 
of fine lawn 
landscape effects 
is of much more 
value to the ap- 
pearance of the 
street or avenue. 
The Japanese 
barberry, haw- 
thorn, privet, 
Rosa or 
dwarf evergreens 
more appro- 
priate for a hedge 
of this character. 
[he _ Japanese 
barberry and 
priv et sh uld be 

(Continued 
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the hedge plants of fine foliage are alone desirable. 
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Arbor vitae is well adapted for use as a hedge. 
Plants should be set eighteen inches apart 
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Bulbs to Plant for Christmas Bloom 


DO NOT FAIL. TO BRIGHTEN THE WINTER SEASON WITH SOME OF THE MANY 
BULBS THAT ,BLOSSOM INDOORS — POINTED DIRECTIONS FOR SUCCESS 


BY FREDERIC DE ROCHEVILLE 


Photographs by N. R. Graves and Others 


LOWERING bulbs, to 
furnish cheeriness and fra- 
grance to the winter living- 
rooms, to bring that hint of 


certainty, if one will use good 
bulbs and will take reason- 
able care in furnishing the 
proper conditions, which are 
warm sunshine and breath of very simple. 

vr; good bulbs’’—heed 
well the first of those two 


greening spring that makes Use 


the dull days fly a little faster 


offer two valuable advan- conditions, You can readily 


understand that the quality of 
the bulbs will be the first fac- 


tages. lirst, you can be sure 
of success with them. Sec- 
ond, all the work in connec- tor in determining your suc- 
tion with forcing them can cess. Never buy bulbs mere- 
be done at one time and got 
out of the way—and it isn't 


very much work at that. 


ly because they are cheap. 
The best are reasonable 


enough in price, and the 
The reason for these facts 


is that the grower of the bulb 
has already done most of the 
work. If you cut a good 


others may cause severe dis- 
appointment It is much 
more satisfactory to get bulbs 
of the first size, and of the 





hyacinth or tulip bulb down standard named sorts. A\l- 
through the center, you will The oxalis, obtainable in several types and colors, is one of the most ways avoid “mixtures.” Good 
find there a perfect miniature beautiful all-year-’round flowers bulbs should be firm and 
flower, which is but awaiting solid. Sometimes, if they 
the proper conditions of moisture and heat supplied to the bulb— have been stored in too hot or dry a place, they will be a little 
which is in reality but a storehouse to furnish food and protec- shriveled in appearance, but still of good vitality, and should be 


tion to the flower—in order to develop. You have probably seen placed in a moderately warm place and covered with a moist 


a hyacinth or a Chinese sacred lily grown in pure water and 
clean pebbles, and wondered where it 
realizing that it had been drawn 
from the rich bulb fields of Holland 
or China. This then is the fact 
that makes success with bulbs a 


cloth, such as an old bag, so that their original plumpness may 
got its nourishment, not be restored before they are used. It is safer to buy from some 
reliable mail-order house, whose 
bulb importations are beginning to 
come in just at this time of the 
year, than to trust to some local 
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Narcissi, under proper care, may be had Tulips brought to bloom indoors should not be allowed The Spanish iris may be forced under the 
blooming profusely indoors even in mid- to dry out. They need more water than other same conditions as tulips and is a satis- 
winter house plants factory house plant 
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is available, simply dig a tren in a well 
drained pla f about twelve inches deep 
and lone enough to hold your boxes and 
pot Cover with six or eight inches of 
O} l'reesia shoul be covered only 
two inches, with ver ight il, and taken 
in betore treezing Lhe ther things, as 
old WEALICI approa hie hould he mule] 
litter » that the an be t it” readily 
[he paraphernalia required tor 
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ied 


bulb-forcing is 





The attractiveness of bulbs as gifts may be 
greatly increased by appropriate receptacles 


with leaves or 


when wanted. 


the simplest 


are wanted, nothing is better 


than ordinary “‘flat three inches deep, which may be made out 
f lieht ooden | é ! é lhey should have sev 
eral half-inch 
holes in the bot- 
tom for proper 
drainage, As 
these may be cov 





Gladioli as house plants reach their prime late 
in the winter 





ered with some at 
tractive material, 


such as green de- 
nim, when they are 
brought into the 
house, they answer 
every purpose. 
For centerpieces or 
table 
“bulb-pans”’ 
just the thing. 
are much 
better for this pur- 
than flower 
pots, and as they 
may be had at most 
hardware stores 
(a pan eight inches 
wideand four 
inches deep 
ing but ten cents) 
the prospective 
bulb grower should 


decorations, 
are 


hese 


pe se 


cost- 


procure an adequate assortment. In the 
absence of these, however, ordinary flower 
pots will do, and in a jardiniere they pre- 
sent a very attractive appearance. 

The soil used should be rich and light. 
If you can have it mixed up of old manure 
and rotted sods in the proportion of one 
to two, get it; otherwise any good garden 
soil lightened with sand will do. The bot- 
toms of the pans or flats should be well 
drained. Put in some pieces of broken 
pots, small stones, or, best of all, lumps 
of charcoal, and over these an inch of 
soil. Place the bulb or bulbs firmly in 
this, right side up, and near enough so that 
they almost touch. Then cover with an 
inch of soil (which should fill the pot or 
flat almost level full) and give a good 
watering. They will then be ready for the 
root-making rest in the dark before bring- 
ing into the living-room or the greenhouse. 
If several boxes are to be buried, it will 
be best to put the labels on short stakes so 
they will show above the surface after the 
bulbs are covered over. 

No further care will be required until the 
boxes are ready to bring in. The time re- 
quired in making roots varies with the 
different sorts and varieties. 

Hyacinths, lily-of-the-valley, polyanthus 
narcissi, and the “Duc Van Thol” tulips, 
in rose, scarlet and white, may be had in 
flower by Christmas, and make most 
Pot covers and pan covers, made of an attrac- 
tive waterproof paper, may be had in various shades to add the 
touch of neatness and daintiness required. Gift plants may be 
presented when just coming into bloom, but it is often desirable 
to let them be but half grown, so that the recipient may have the 
pleasure of watching the buds develop and the flowers break. 
Or one may easily 
make a basket cov- 
ering of birch bark 


« 


charming gifts. 


for a pot or pan 
that will be both 
novel and really 


pretty, and possess 
the further 
advantage of hav- 
ing been made by 
the giver. 

Success with the 
other tulips, large- 
flowered _narcissi 
and lilies will be 
more certain if 
they are left in the 
dark until nearly 
the first of Decem- 
ber. In either case, 
the growth of the 
bulbs until brought 


great 


into the heat will 
have been almost 
entirely  root- 





growth. The leaves 
(Continued on 


pave 


The colors and fragrance of hyacinths make 
them prime favorites 
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A POPULAR DESCRIPTION OF 


THE 


The Best Shade Trees for the Home Grounds 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE CARE AND PLANTING OF 


TREES—KINDS SUITABLE AND UNSUITABLE TO DIFFERENT LOCALITIES—HOW TO SELECT THEM, 


SET THEM OUT, PRUNE THEM 


ALL and spring are the two seasons 
when planting may be done to ad- 
vantage and it is, therefore, timely 
to consider this question now. Spring 
is preferable, but in fall one can select 
the trees and prepare the soil to ad- 
vantage so as to lessen the delay in spring. 
Planting for shade and ornament is very 
much different from planting for forest 
reproduction. It is more exacting in its 
expectations and brings into consideration 
a greater number of dependent conditions. 
The number of qualities that the shade or 
ornamental tree must live up to is so great 
that good specimen trees for this purpose 
are rather scarce among nurseries. 
In planting on the street, lawn or park, 
every tree is not only considered in its 
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A case where, though the pruning was prop- 
erly done, the cut was not protected 


relation to its associates but is also carefully scrutinized for its 


AND PROTECT THEM FROM DISEASE, INSECTS, AND OTHER INJURY 


FORESTER OF THE BROOKLYN PARK DEPARTMENT 


are more favorable and the variety of 
trees to choose from naturally greater, 
and less dependent upon soil conditions 
than upon the surrounding vegetation and 
the composite picture in the mind of the 
planter. Here, one can resort to the 
American elm with its majestic umbrella 
shaped crown or to the European silver 
linden with its spreading branches luxuri- 
antly touching the ground. European 
birches may give a dainty touch to the 
surrounding greens of the landscape. 
Oaks, maples, ginkgoes, tulips and Ken- 
tucky coffee trees will also find a place 
on the lawn, 

The appended list summarizes the trees 
best situated for street and lawn in the 
Eastern States. 

Trees Best for Street 


individual merits, which considerations would include the form In the Heart of the City 5 Ginkgo 
and habit of the specimen, resistance of the tree to wind, insects, 1 Oriental sycamore 6 European linden 
disease, dust and smoke, and its rate of growth. 2 Norway maple 7 English elm 


It will thus be seen that trees suitable for forest growth may 3 Red oak 
not at all be desirable for shade and ornamental planting and For Surburban 
that it is more difficult to make a tree produce a beautiful form 4 American elm 


in face of its many difficulties than it is to produce straight timber 


on rich forest soil. 


For planting on city streets, the number of desirable species I 
is of necessity limited and often varies with the locality. 
East, the oriental plane and Norway maple are among the best 
for general street planting. The elm proves a noble tree on wide 


avenues and in deep soil. 
The red oak is very dur- 
able and highly resistant 
to disease and insects. 
It has not been used 
very extensively for 
street planting and 
should be much en- 
couraged. The pin oak 
deserves its praise as a 
street tree but its low 
branching and love for 
moisture should restrict 
it to the suburbs. The 
ginkgo is absolutely free 
from insects and disease 
and is very desirable for 
close planting on narrow 
streets. The red maple 
and European linden are 
other good trees used 
with great success on 
the streets of the East- 
ern States. 

On the lawn, the con- 
ditions for tree growth 


American elm 
In the 


to 
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Against a background of spruce and pine nothing is so beautiful as the white 


blossoms of the dogwood 
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8 Scotch elm 
Sections 9 Pin oak 
10 Red maple 
Trees Best for Lawn 
( Deciduous) 
5 Norway maple 


European silver linden 6 Tulip 
European copper beech 
Pin oak 


7 \Kentucky coffce tree 
8 Ginkgo f 
' 9 European linden 
10 Sweet gum 
Ir Soulange’s magnolia 
‘ aS , | 12 White flowering 
dogwood 
Andromeda arborea 
(Evergreen) 
14 Oriental spruce 
a 15 White pine 
160 Austrian pine 
17 Bhotan pine 
18 Cypress 
Background Groups 
19 Black gum 
20 Sassafras 
21 Mulberry 
As. to the planting 
process several trees are 
worthy of special note. 
The protection of the 
roots from sun and wind 
is the first and foremost 
consideration, For this 
reason a cloudy day is 
better than a sunny day 
for planting. Too much 
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Lawn trees may be of various kinds; in the foreground, a leafy trunk of an elm; at the 
extreme right is a Norway maple, very satisfactory trees for general use 


tre it be laid upon this point, because even a few 
minut posure may injure the fibrous roots which are the 
hief feeck f the tre Where planting takes place on an ex 
tensive ile it is very common to see several trees lying on the 
grout h roots exposed, waiting to be planted. Many failures 
in pl writs an be traced to this bit of neglect (nly one tree 
heouled be indled at one time and the roots of that tree covered 
with burlap while waiting its turn 
Befor ne a tree in the pit, the roots should be examined, 
ed roots cut off smoothly and the ends covered with 
oa will prevent root-rot and stimulate the formation 
of ne is rootlet lhe tree should then be set in the hole at 
thre in lept a it tood im the nursery Che roots should be 
care ead out and mellow i] 
worked whtly with le hinges 
among the fine rootlet very root 
fibre brought im contact with 
the ricl il \lore cood oil should 
then be filled in (in layers) and firmls 
Lary | Bit last lavet hewever, 
shoul emain loos o that it may 
act is an absorbent of 
moistut \ll watering should be 
deterred ntil the tree is planted and 
the last laver of soil put on rhe 
crown ot toe tree sh vuld he slightly 
trimmed u irder to equalize the loss 
ot root } a corre ponding decrease 
in leaf surface Om the lawn, the 
planting is then completed, but on the 


treet the tree should be fastened to 
a stake and a guard made of wire net 
ting of small mesh placed around it 

Che fall is the time when pruning 


} } 


can be done to best advantage Che 


tree 1s no longer active: the leaves 
are no longer necessarv to the tree 
and vet because thev still adhere to its 


branches, thev aid the pruner in dis 





When trees are set out note the nursery mark, and set is by far the safest 
to the same depth. Prune all bruised roots 


tinguishing between the dead and the live wood, 
The removal of limbs from trees must be done 
sparingly and judiciously. In fact, the tree that 
has been trained and cared for in its youth will 
need but little attention later. Dead and broken 
branches carry decay and injurious insects into 
the trunk of the tree and are dangerous and 
unsightly. They should therefore be removed 
as soon as observed regardless of the pruning 
season, But the usual light pruning, such as 
the retnoval of low branches and the shortening 
of overgrown ones, can best be done in the fall. 
The main point to bear in mind in the process 
of pruning is to cut the branch as close as pos- 
sible and parallel with the limb from which it 
is removed. The resulting wound should then 
be covered with coal tar. 

Pruning work should start at the top of a 
tree and work down towards the ground. Very 
heavy limbs should be cut in portions or an 
“undercut” made in order to prevent ripping 
of the bark along the main trunk when the limb 
is about to fall. If one is interested in more 
detailed information on the subject I would 
refer him to a little book on “Pruning,” by 
DesCars or to Professor Bailey’s writings on 
the subject. 

It is absolutely essential to cover all wounds 
caused by pruning or by accident, with coal tar. The reason 
for this treatment lies in the fact that untreated wounds form 
cracks and invite decay and insects. Coal tar not only protects 
the wound but also has an antiseptic effect. Coal tar is by far 
preferable to paint and other substances for covering the wound. 
[he tar penetrates the exposed wood while paint only forms a 
covering which may peel in course of time and which will later 
protrude from the cut, thus forming between the paint and the 
wood a suitable place for the development of insects and fungi. 

Cavities resulting from the falling out of some old neglected 
stub or dead limb or through an untreated and improperly made 
cut or from some old neglected horse-bitten wound are common 
wherever trees are found, There is a strong tendency at present 
to fill these cavities with cement indis- 
criminately. It is particularly true of 
trees on the streets because there the 
trees are frequently of poor species 
and the cavities so neglected that the 
absolute elimination of diseased wood 
is utterly impossible. There, the de- 
cay would keep on developing after 
treatment with the same rapidity as 
before. Cavity filling is justifiable 
wherever the tree is a much valued 
specimen, where the filling can serve 
the practical purpose of eliminating 
moisture and where every trace of dis- 
eased wood can be thoroughly removed 
before the filling is inserted. Some- 
times the proper use of the chisel or 
gouge alone without the filling will 
eliminate all disease and leave the 
wound in a position where moisture 
will not collect. The absolute eradica- 
tion of all infested wood from a neg- 
lected cavity is often impossible and in 
many cases where this is true, the axe 
and most prac- 
ticable tool. 
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Where the wound is small and so situated 
that moisture will easily collect there, it is some- 
times advisable to clean that wound thoroughly, 
freeing it from insects and diseases and to fill 
it with cement. In such cases the cement is 
used in mixture with sand at the rate of two 
parts of sand to one of cement. Broken stone 
or bricks are also used in mixture to fill the 
space of the cavity. The surface of the filling 
should be covered with a layer of cement and 
so placed that it will not be flush with the outer 
bark but rather recede so that the living tissue 
which is located immediately underneath the 
bark may grow over the cement and hold the 
cement as a frame holds a picture. It is also 
quite important to cover the surface of the fil- 
ling with coal tar so that the weather will not 
crack the cement. 

Last winter many of the lindens and elms suf- 
fered from splitting at the crotch or along the 
main trunk. The loss from this cause was 
greater last year than in many years heretofore. 
It is well to bar such trees together to 
prevent greater injury. Do not use bands 
around the limbs for this purpose because 
these soon become too tight for the tree and 
subsequently girdle it. Do not use a sin- 
gle bar to hold two limbs together because 
the frequent swaying of the limbs causes friction between 
the bar and the wood which results in large holes through the 
limbs. The best sort of bar consists of three parts. Each limb 
has a short bar passing through it with nuts imbedded in the 
wood below the cambium layer or living tissue of the tree. The 
bark soon grows over these imbedded nuts and the bars become 
fixed parts of the tree. The two bars are then joined by a third 
middle bar and if there is any swaying of the limbs the strain 
rests on the latter, often causing it to bend, but the tree itself 
never suffers in the least. 

With the advent of warm weather about the middle or latter 
part of May, the injurious insects emerge from their winter 
quarters and begin feeding on the trees. The treatment re- 
quired will depend upon the man- 
ner in which the insect does its 
feeding. There are three ways in 
which all. insects obtain their food 
from the trees. 

(1) They may chew and swallow 
some portion of the leaf; such are the 
common Elm Leaf Beetle and_ the 
caterpillars of the Tussock, Gypsy 
and Brown Tail moths. 

(2) They may suck the juice from 
the leaf or bark. In this class be- 
long the various scale insects like the 
San Jose scale, Oyster shell an‘ 
Scurfy scales and the numerous plant 
lice. 

(3) They may bore inside of the 
wood or bark. The borers like the 
Leopard moth and sugar maple borer 
belong here. 

The chewing insects are destroyed 
by poisoning the foliage with arsenate 
of lead. The sucking insects are killed 
by spraying or washing the affected 
parts of the tree with a solution of 
kerosene emulsion, whale oil soap or 
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A rather interesting combination is obtained by the use of a sycamore and a birch. The 
place looks homelike, although no vine planting has begun to show 
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patented preparations, all of which act externally on their bodies 
smothering or stifling them. 

The boring insects are killed by injecting carbon bisulphide into 
the burrow and clogging the orifice immediately after the injec 
tion is made, with putty or soap. The fumes generated by the 
liquid carbon bisulphide will then be retained in the cavity and 
destroy everything living within. In case of fruit trees or other 
trees where a gummy substance exudes from the orifice, it is 
impossible to inject the liquid and the method of cutting out the 
insect with a knife should be resorted to. 

Instructions for Spraying, Washing and Injecting: 

Chewing Insects ; 

1. Before starting out, see that the spraying apparatus is in good 
order and that the nozzles are thor- 
oughly clean. 

2. Use five pounds of arsenate of 
lead to each forty gailon barrel of 
water. Keep the contents thoroughly 
mixed. 

3. Wherever possible spray with a 
fine mist, using the Vermorel nozzle. 

4. Begin to spray at the top of the 


tree and come down. Spray thor- 
oughly, covering the leaves in the top 
of the tree as well as those on the 


lower branches. 

5. The Tussock moth and most of 
our other leaf-devouring insects feed 
on the under side of the leaves and all 
spraying must, therefore, aim to cover 
the under side of the leaves only. 

6. Do not spray on a wet day or at 
a time when you anticipate rain. 

7. Pay particular attention to the 
horsechestnut and linden, because 
they are the favorite food of the Tus- 
sock moth. The elm should also re- 
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The ginkgo, with its peculiar fan-shaped leaves, is very ceive particular attention to guard 
free from insects and disease, and may be planted close 


(Continued on page 325) 
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he north elevation of Mrs. Graham's house faces the street, but is not more elaborate than the garden side. Its treatment, however, is more 
formal. Ihe service section and drying yard is on the left. It is made attractive and almost symmetrical with the porch. This entrance 
opens upon the main hall 
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-ENNSYLVANL 
The room marked “‘billiard-room”’ in the plan PEN YLVANIA All the bedrooms in the house have a south 
was developed into an informal - living- side exposure and are well lighted. The 
room; the living-room treatment has the plan shows excellent arrangement of rooms 
formality of a drawing-room for economy of space 





Charles Barton Keene, architect 





Throughout the house almost all the wall decoration depends on the The breakfast-room is finished in rough plaster with a tiled floor and 
woodwork. The dining-room shows particularly good taste in paneling nearly all glass enclosed. It is a delightful sun-room during the day 
( 306) 
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The drawing-room extends the full depth of the house. It is paneled The Dereeeins opens into the drawing-room at one end and the dining- 
to the ceiling with flat strips. The bookcases are set in this paneling room at the other, and is fixed up for easy comfort and informality 








The dining-room opens out onto the breakfast-room with two sets of In the garden a pergola connects the garage and stable with the kitchen 
French doors, while a set of three windows faces the south wing of the house. It is thoroughly consistent with the house architecture 
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i Zz Graham hoes are many modern ideas worth adopting. The bh side has the greatest sweep of roof, which bridges over a 
terrace forming a porch. The treatment is more informal than the street side and rough stones are used instead of the stucco finish. _ Privacy is 
thus insured for the intimate life of the inmates 








la if iT mvatl 
} id pa to prevel icK OT iste! in 
the fh I pla ( | t tre unt thoroughly 
th issolve two table wontuls of pow 
dered borax 1 i little boiling water and 
add to thi imficient < ic water to bring 
the total amount us« to three pint 
PrOrigre the paint well with t . then rinse 


in tepid water, dry and rub with a soft 
lean cloth When thoroughly dry, rub 
with a little furniture polish 

lor unvarnished paint the borax should 
be dissolved as above then diluted with 
lukewarm water, a little soap jelly being 
added to the water. Apply as before, rins 
ing it with lukewarm water and washing 
only a little at a time, drying it aS you go 
along 

lo clean white paint and enamel mix 
fine whitening to a cream with water and 
apply this lightly, rinsing it off with clean 
water and drving it with a soft. clean cloth 
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A Space-Saving Ironing Board 

6 Men most modern conception of an 

adequate kitchen is not of one that 
On the 
contrary, architects are devoting their ef- 
forts to making the kitchen compact, to 
arranging it according to such a plan that 
there is no waste, that time, labor and 
space are saved. A wrong location of a 
table may have added almost as much as 
an unnecessary mile in a week to the busy 
cook’s pathway. Built-in cupboards near 
the sink for the disposition of dishes are 
planned for so that it is not necessary to 
carry them from one place to another. 
In the kitchen, a corner of which 1s shown 
here, a very handy arrangement is made 
use of, Besides the good planning of cup- 
boards and sink room, the mistress of the 
house demanded a built-in ironing board. 
Che ironing board so often mysteriousl\ 
disappears where there are children in the 
house and becomes transformed to a Mis- 
sissippi steamer, serviceable sled or some 


occupies a large amount of space. 





The ironing board is hinged to the wall, and when not in use may be folded back out of the 
dust and dirt 
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ration and furnishing. When an immediate reply is desired, 


new result of engineering skill in bridging 
the distance between two chairs. Notwith- 
standing strict injunctions, the ironing 
board in this household continually dis- 
appeared and was resurrected only from 
strange and out-of-the-way places in a 
dilapidated and dirty condition. By the 
time ironing boards had become too plen- 
tiful for comfort, the new house was being 
planned. In this the mistress evolved this 
idea to overcome the ditficulty spoken of 
above. 

The ironing board fits into a long, nar- 
row closet on the wall. The larger end is 
fastened to the woodwork by a hinged 
joint so that the ironing board and its 
single long support fold together and are 
put back into the closet and kept from 
dust and dirt. The closet should be se- 
lected in such a situation as this to pro- 
vide proper lighting from out-of-doors, as 
without outdoor light the ironing board in 
this position would be valueless. 

As an auxiliary a heavy stool with a 
revolving top was used in connection with 
the ironing board, and when it was raised 
to a sufficient height it was discovered that 
ironing could be accomplished with ease 
and dispatch. When not in use, this is 
shoved in the corner. Such little helps 
result in better satisfaction. 

A New Table-Chair 

NEW version of the familiar settle 

that has long since proved its useful- 
ness in the double capacity of table and 
seat is a table-chair that is quite a pretty 
piece of furniture and may be adapted to 
various uses. It is considerably lighter 
in construction, easier to handle and in 
some ways is rather more effective-looking 
than the bulkier settle. 

The sides of the table-chair, instead of 
being solid pieces as in the settle, are 
formed of cross sections in the shape of 
the letter “X,” so that the stand is not 
unlike the homely saw-buck in appear- 
ance. The top of the table, which be- 
comes the back of the chair when tilted 
up, is thirty inches square and when 
turned down it is 29% inches from the 
floor, forming quite a good size table of 
regulation height, with the seat as an 
under shelf. 
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An ornamental as well as useful stand for 
the kettle 


Cross pieces over the tops of the side sup- 
ports make substantial arms, and although 
it is not so heavy as the settle the table- 
chair is of sufficiently solid construction 
to make a satisfactory piece of furniture 
for a hall or living-room, while the extra 
shelf and the fact that it is so easily moved 
about make it doubly useful as a tea-table 
of convenient size. Like the settle, it may 
be had in natural wood or stained in any 
color to correspond with its surroundings. 





Saving the Poinsettias 


HE following hints on keeping poin- 
settias fresh after they had been cut 
were given me by a florist and repeated 
trials showed how valuable the advice is. 
After cutting soak the stems for about 
six inches in boiling water. It is simply 
astonishing how long the flowers will then 
remain fresh and beautiful. The explana- 
tion is that the boiling water sends the sap 
from the stems up into the flower and so 
makes it retain its freshness. After put- 
ting the stems into the boiling water al- 
low them to remain in it until the water 
is cold. Then place the flowers in a vase 
of water as usual. 





Fireplace Fittings 


ew the use of the devotees of the 

open fire, the persons who get the 
most pleasure out of that luxury and re- 
gard it as something more than a means of 
supplying heat, there are several small ac- 
cessories that add considerably to the pos- 
sibilities of the fireplace. 

Whether in a mountain camp or a city 
house there is an alluring sound in the ket- 
tle boiling merrily over the coals, and 
crude as the method may be, tea made in 
this way is apt to have a distinctive flavor, 
imaginary or otherwise. For the accom- 


modation of the kettle when it is taken off 
of the fire there is a metal stand with a 


hinged top that may be had in either brass 
or iron to match the other fittings of the 
fireplace. The stand is about a foot high 
and the top is openwork in an ornamental 
design. When not in use it can be turned 
down and the stand placed in an unobtru- 
sive corner, or kept on the hearth with the 
other fireplace accessories. 

Of further assistance in the boiling of 
water over the coals with the least amount 
of trouble is a small metal trivet that keeps 
the kettle in position on the fire. It is cir- 
cular in shape and quite heavy, with a sub- 
stantial handle and a strong iron spike un- 
derneath that is thrust into the coals, mak- 
ing the trivet perfectly steady. Like the 
kettle stand the trivet is to be had in either 
wrought iron or polished brass, and in 
spite of its homely use, is quite ornamental 
in appearance. 


Why Pot Plants Die 


I N almost every house one may find 

plants growing in pots. In many 
cases it would be more correct to describe 
the plants as dying. The short life of the 
average indoor plant is not to be attributed 
to carelessness, but to a lack of knowledge 
on the part of those who tend them. A 
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This trivet is used to keep the kettle in 
position over the coals 


plant, like every other living thing, needs 
fobd, and this food is largely taken from 
the soil in which it lives, in the form of 
soluble salts. In Nature the salts.are con- 
tinually being replaced in the soil by the 
weathering of minerals, but in the plant 
pot this is impossible. What actually oc- 
curs is this: The plant for a time flour- 
ishes at the expense of the salts already in 
the soil, and then begins to show signs of 
failing. The usual course adopted under 
these circumstances is to shower the poor 
plant with water, and with more water, 
until it eventually dies a lingering death. 
The explanation of this is simple. Though 
it is true that a plant must have water (for 
it can absorb its’ food-salts only when 
these are in solution), it is also clear that 
every time it is watered some of the salts 
in the soil are carried away, and the soil 
is left poorer in plant food, until eventual- 
ly a point is reached at which the soil is 
“poor indeed ;” too poor in fact to supply 
the plant with food at all! When the plant 
begins to fail it is most probably in need 
of more food, and not of more water. 
Clearly, then, attention must be paid 
not to the plant but to the soil, and two 





courses are open to us. We may either 
re-pot the plant with fresh ‘soil or we may 
add to the surface of the original soil 
those salts which have been lost. 

A few cents’ worth of potassium nitrate 
and of superphosphate of lime can be pur- 
chased from any druggist ; it is then neces 
sary only to mix the two powders to ob- 
tain a rich and complete fertilizer, which, 
when spread over the surface of the soil in 
the plant pot in a thin layer, will ensure 
a rich soil and a well fed plant. 

The soil in a plant pot should always be 
kept slightly moist and should never be 
very wet to the touch. More plants die of 
hunger than of thirst, but a still greater 
proportion are drowned. The following 
fertilizers I strongly recommend: bone 
dust, wood ashes, or sheep manure. These 
should be sprinkled on the surface of the 
soil and carefully dug into the soil, taking 
care not to disturb the roots of the plant; 
or preferably in a liquid form the follow- 
ing could be used with great success: ani- 
mal manure, nitrate of soda, Scotch soot 
or phosphate of calcium. In handling 
these fertilizers in liquid form it 1s im 
portant not to make them too. strong; 
phosphate of calcium is the most strength- 
ening and nutritious food known. It tends 
to neutralize the hardness of service water, 
and slowly dissolving, washes down and 
greatly benefits root action. 

While I have stated the most common 
cause of the death of pot plants, by lack of 
food, there is a number of other reasons 
attributed to their from the 
stove being a very common cause. Care- 
lessness in airing the house, leaving the 
plants near the window in extreme cold 
weather to freeze, is another. With very 
little care there is no reason why the pot 
plants usually seen in the windows of the 
present day should not be of a better char- 
acter, more attractive to look and 
a credit to their caretaker. 
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when they can be composted, so that the 
plant food they have stolen from the soil 
may be returned with as little loss as pos- 
sible; but it is much better to burn them, 
when been allowed to 


thev have 


grow, 
before they sow hours of back-aching 
work for next season. An hour of pre- 


vention is worth many days of cure. 

some things, however, that 
attention now to be saved from 

the wreckage of this year’s garden. 


[here are 
require 
If it 
is big enough for plowing, take up all the 
parsnips and oyster-plants and store in 
two ways: part in the cellar, in sand or 
packed in moist (not wet) sphagnum moss 
for tise during the winter; part in a 
trench, dug in some well-drained position, 
for early spring use. This trench should 
be deep enough to pack the roots in, leav- 
ing a space for a light covering of clean 
straw and several inches of earth. After 
this soil freezes cover over with a pro- 
tection of litter, leaves and more soil on 
top, so that the covering may be easily re- 





Fallen leaves which are being gathered for later use as mulches may be conveniently placed in 
bags to keep them from being scattered 
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moved as early as it is wanted Cabbages 
and onions may be stored in the same way. 
Then have the garden plowed as deeply as 
possible, and sow to rye as early as pos- 
sible; it will sprout and grow until hard 
and constant cold weather sets in, and 
furnish humus to the soil in the spring, 
also allowing shallow plowing in the 
spring when turning under manure. Cel- 
ery should be taken up roots and all, and 
stored in a long narrow box, just deep 
enough to cover up to the tops of the 
foliage. And it is not too late to sow now 
corn-salad, kale and hardy spinach for 
early spring use. Try also some sweet 
peas, planting as you would in spring, ex- 
cept that they should be covered deeper 
and level with the surface, so that there 
will be no depression to hold water and 
ice. They will come up stronger and 
earlier than if spring-planted. 





About the Grounds 


HILE there is very little planting to 

do in the garden this month, about 

the grounds there is plenty of opportunity 

—opportunity, however, that is not wait- 

ing for you and must be taken advantage 
of at once. 

The spring flowering bulbs may be put 
in from now until the ground freezes; the 
earlier the better. These include hya- 
cinths, narcissi, tulips, snowdrops, bulbous 
irises, etc, Plant in well-drained loca- 
tions only, as otherwise they may rot. To 
be on the safe side it is best to put a hand- 
ful of sand under each bulb, cover with 
soil to a depth of one and a half times the 
diameter of the bulb. The summer flow- 
ering hardy lilies should also be planted 
at this time. They do best where they 
will receive partial shade, as in a nook of 
the house wall or in the shrubbery or 
hardy border. Both classes should be 
mulched after the ground freezes for win- 
ter protection. 

In the fall prepare for the summer. 
This applies particularly to the propaga- 
tion of hardy stock, for if attention is 
given to this matter now one can have as 
many plants as he wishes at little expense 
and very little labor. Large nurseries can 
sell certain kinds of stock at prices that 
startle, if quantities are wanted; and this 
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is possible only from the fact that this 
same stock is easily propagated. In a 
small way the methods of the professional 
can be applied by the amateur to suit his 
wants and his dozens can be propagated 
proportionately as cheap as the thousands. 

For instance take the hardy hydrangeas. 
In the market a two years old plant will 
cost you from thirty-five to fifty cents, but 
you can grow the same plant for five cents 
if you care to and have the room. To 
get a stock of hydrangeas take your sup- 
ply in the fall, after the leaves are off the 
old plants. Cut off pieces about twelve to 
eighteen inches long and put them in bun- 
dles of twenty-five each, tying only tight 
enough to keep them intact. Before the 
ground freezes these should be put in. 
Dig a hole so that it will allow the tips of 
the bundles to protrude a couple of inches. 
Then cover over with litter and allow to 


remain undisturbed until the following 
spring. When taken out it will be found 


that fully eighty per cent. of the cuttings 
put in have a callous place on the end, and 
it is from this callous place that roots are 
sure to start. 

This same treatment will apply to about 
all the hardwooded stock, Privet will re- 
spond so successfully that but a very small 
percentage will fail and for a person that 
has a way to use privet by the thousands 
these suggestions should be given serious 
consideration. 

Another matter that is often neglected 
is saving the stock of hardy plants that 
you already have in the garden. Winter 
killing is the bane of these spots, but it is 
sometimes due to carelessness in the win- 
ter care they receive. Hardy plants need 
care to carry them through the winter and 
that care consists in properly covering 
them. If you pile leaves on them so as 
to bury them you will defeat the object 
you strive for and have a large number 
of plants supposedly winter killed but real- 
ly victims of your own thoughtlessness. 
When Nature covers up in the fall she 
does it lightly, filtering down the leaves 
and whirling them into place about the 
plants so as not to smother them, but suf- 
ficiently to afford the needed protection. 





Make your hardy cuttings from a foot to 
eighteen inches long 
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The young newly set tree should have a sup- 
porting stake and guard 


Just try it once, covering lightly if you 
have been losing plants, and see how it 
works out. 


Arranging for the ‘Trees 


ITH decorative trees you must not 
forget to take into consideration 
the size which they will obtain when full 
grown. Be careful in selecting sites for 
trees that no desirable view will be shut 
off, no present arrangement of things in- 
terfered with when their tops reach sky- 
ward and their branches spread to their 
destinations, I would also caution against 
planting too near the house, on account 
of the exclusion of sunlight. This, how- 
ever, is a matter of taste. For my part I 
like all there is to be had of it for nearly 
ten months out of the twelve. 

The holes in which trees are to be 
planted, if the soil is at all hard, cannot 
be dug up too far, If you know of any- 
one familiar with the use of agricultural 
dynamite, get him to blast up the holes. 
The charges cost but a few cents apiece, 
and no amount of back-breaking, spading 
and picking can so loosen up a refractory 
soil and subsoil. Old manure or bone 
meal, mixed thoroughly with the earth in 
the bottom of the hole, may be used to 
assure rapid, healthy growth. Don’t feel 
that you must go without trees if the 
nurserymen’s prices (remember that most 
trees are several years old before they can 
sell them) seem beyond your reach. One 
or two good trees a year will soon give 
you a fine showing, and if there is no other 
way to get them, go out to the woods and 
try your luck. In all probability a neat 
little clump of birches, a seedling oak or 
pine or fir, may be found to be had for 
the digging, and while its success will not 
be so certain as with nursery stuff, which 
has been pre-transplanted and_ root- 
pruned, nevertheless there is much pleas- 
ure and little expense in trying some of 
Nature’s stock. 

And have you yet looked into that mat- 
ter of a real rose garden all your own? 
Now is the time to prepare it, before the 
ground freezes. The plants may be set 
this fall, too, but it is safer to wait until 


spring, The actual planting, if you get 
the bed ready now so that it can settle 
and mellow by the winter freezings and 
thawings, will take but a few moments of 
the precious spring hours. 

Besides all these new things to be done 
about the ground, there are a few routine 
tasks to be finished up. Get your mulch- 
ing material ready, old leaves, bog hay, 
rough dry manure, or whatever it may be. 
Don’t be in a hurry to get your mulches 
on before the ground freezes, but don’t 
put the matter off until it is overlooked al- 
together. Leaves will do finely for the 
roses and any small tender-hardy shrubs 
such as azaleas; also for hardy lilies, 
which should be cut off a few inches above 
the ground, For strawberries use clean 
straw or bog hay, as it should be left on 
in the spring, between the rows, to keep 
the berries clean. For pansies and other 
plants requiring simply shade to prevent 
thawing, pine boughs are good. 


Do Not Neglect These Things 

Cy of the things which you should 

be careful not to overlook is the 
taking up of your summer blooming, non- 
hardy bulbs, such as gladioli, cannas, 
dahlias, caladiums and tuberous rooted 
begonias. The caladiums are the tender- 
est of these, also the hardest to keep. If 
in pots they should be gradually “dried 
off,” and then stored in clean dry sand. 
If in the soil, take them up before frosts 
and let them ripen off in some protected 
sunny spot. The others may be cut off, 
after frost has damaged the foliage, sev- 
eral inches above ground, and left for a 
while where they are to ripen; but be 
sure to get them up before hard freezing. 
Put them where they can dry off thor- 
oughly before packing in their winter 
quarters, which should be dry and cool 
enough to prevent premature sprouting, 
but frost-proof. 

See to it also that any fruit or vegeta- 
bles which may have been stored tempo- 
rarily in some outbuilding, are put into 
winter storage in time, Squashes are eas- 


ily injured by light freezing, and potatoes 
(Continued on page 326) 





Put the cuttings in the trench, cover and leave 
until spring 
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THE GOVERNMENT'S D' RING the election fever one 
PERSONAL SERVICE pees mone ae. ee ae 


nced of the corruption of govern 


nent ti ial , oo legislative and executive malpractices, of the 
i" ent dissolution t the nation (One 18s Ina perpetual state 
of inflammation with llenium vision ccasionally present. 
Dh mdition generally adjusts itself by the middle of Novem- 
ber r mptoms entirely disappear, and what was a week 
he fore i rotten government be ri not so bad.” 

lt is a pity that the glorious exhilaration cannot last, that when 
the pipes stop playing the parade halts. If in the routine days 
between campaign msidered what was being accomplished 
perhaps we would have | panic, perhaps one could think out 
a course of policy without breaking into a perspiration. At any 
rate most of the agitation comes from second hand. We are as 
wnorant of the service accomplished by the government as we 
are tL it mMaipractice and con pirac\ Ve can learn all about 
the evils from any cart tail in November, but who talks about the 
ervice that certain departments give us whatever party rules ? 


lt may give us some relief to stop to consider what good organiza 
tions we have to fall back on: we can then decide which candi 
date is least unscrupulous and villainous and assume his cause 

lor the most part we are all ignorant of the personal service 
of the Agricultural Department Most people think of it as a 
reat arm of politics that busies itself with sending out unintel- 
ligible reports on the crop situation, merely for the benefit of 
tock brokers and produce jobbet But even this misunderstood 
activity is merely one small branch of countless labors. There 
are quantities of valuable statistics that reach the agriculturist 
that are vital to him Vigorous endeavors are made to uplift 
Che farmer is advised, for instance, of latest 
methods of cultivation and how to apply them. Such subjects as 


rural communities 


dry farming and drainage are popularized and made possible of 
adoption, The tiller of the soil is educated in theory and prac 
tice, told how to attack local conditions and advised of improve- 
ments and new crops, of advantage to him, There are, however, 
occasions where the department steps right to the aid of indi 
vidual In the case of insects, pests, or extraordinary plant 
diseases the department will diagnose the trouble and lend prac- 
tical assistance. Trained men study the peculiar problem and 
make microscopic analysis, If there still remains a mystery, a 
pecialist is sent to the spot to investigate conditions and treat 
ment recommended, and if any one discovers an unknown and 
irremedial disease, an expert is sent on a special pilgrimage to 
Kurope to discover a friendly parasite to combat the cause of 
trouble. Due to these works the predative moths of New Eng 
land have been checked, the destructive fruit tree thrips overcome, 
and spraying and fumigation against scale made a simple and a 
cheaper operation 

The good work penetrates even into the home. In the same 
manner that agriculture is assisted, so is the home improved, and 
valuable information is supplied on such subjects as cooking and 
wholesome diets 

Another thing that might interest the home owner is the divi- 
sion that 1s experimenting with roads and road-making. The 
statement of the improved road mileage in the United States 
perhaps irritates rather than soothes the man who finds himself 
in a region destitute of proper highway facilities. But does he 
know that the department would analyze his roads, and recom- 
mend the best treatment and method of construction? Engineers 
are ready, even to the extent of a personal visit, if necessary, to 
give instruction that can enable anyone to build satisfactory 
driveways. Through laboratory experimentation there has been 
evolved an oil cement concrete for roadways that is of easy main- 
tenance, and good service, for it is waterproof under low pres- 


sure. The co-operation extended to individuals and town boards 
is surely of great value. 

With equal ability the department extends its service in a mul- 
titude of diverse fields. Our bird and animal allies and their 
enemies, alone, have been given considerable expert attention, and 
there is already an interesting pamphlet library available for dis- 
tribution. This is scientific, carefully organized work that goes 
on quietly for the benefit of every one, and is available to all. 
Its general value in increased prosperity is enormous, but its 
great appeal is that it is a personal service to all. It continues, 
notwithstanding political rant. 


N the days when the royal court estab- 
lished the taste for art and decora- 
tion the styles originated. They were, 
in a way, characteristic of the time, and the expression of the in- 
clinations and taste requirements of the people, or better, a certain 
class of people. All the period styles were chronologically prior 
to the nineteenth century, but we reproduce them to-day. We do 
not think our changed costume, customs and requirements neces- 
sarily out of order with these decorations, though perhaps the 
satins and velvets, the light conversation and easy grace of Louis 
the Fourteenth’s time were more fitting and harmonious with 
them. But we have assumed these styles to typify the formalities 
of our present life. Their intrinsic beauty is excuse enough be- 
yond this for their reproduction, provided they appear only in the 
proper environment. We then have conventionalized a style of 
furniture and decoration for present situations and demands. 
What with the fugitive decrees of fashion working during 
these intervening years, much of architecture and decoration has 
been under the influence of public opinion. 


UTILITY STYLES 


Stevenson some- 
where defined this public opinion as a “mongrel of affectation 
out of dogmatism.” That may have accounted for the monstrosi- 
ties of the so-called Mid-Victorian era. At any rate the nine- 
teenth century left us many peculiar halfbreed styles of furniture 
and many hybrid forms of decoration. Mirrors were always 
set in over mantels, peculiar grilles were always in evidence, we 
had the parlor, we insisted on a different color for each room. 
There were many other affectations and dogmas left us beside 
their by-products. Of late years there has been a general strug- 
gle for freedom. Much that is exceilent has been accomplished 
because we have begun to consider utilities—this fashion over- 
looks in relation to art. 

In another part of this magazine we have printed an account 
of a house which shows a complete casting aside of the shackles 
of an importunate conventionality. The owner was sure of his 
desires, his personal requirements. In a general way he could 
state clearly and forcefully what furniture and furnishings gave 
him satisfaction, It was the architect's business to combine art 
and utility to give him what he wanted, and the result is an ex- 
cellent one. There is no period style decoration, but that is be- 
cause the owner had no period style tendencies. There is no 
rainbow sequence of rooms; that is because the owner decided 
on a certain combination of tones which he was pleased to have 
in slight variation throughout the living-rooms. The house is 
planned and decorated and furnished to provide the utmost com- 
fort and convenience of the inmates. In this the house typifies 
the modern trend. Many architects are accomplishing work of 
this sort and there should be comfort for those who decry the 
absence of an American architecture. Whether any style ever 
becomes known as American or not is immaterial. It will never 
be realized in the lifetime of its producers, at any rate. But if 
architects interpret the demands of present day life in a manner 
artistic and satisfying, even if foreign or. ancient precedent may 
be traced, the work will be well and finely done. 
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AN INTERESTING AND AUTHENTIC 
ANTIQUE SET TEE 





To the Messrs. Sloane, New York | 
Dear Sirs : 

| beg to state that the settee covered with needlework illustrated in my work on Old 
English Furniture, Fig. 60, Age of VValnut and sold by me to you, was purchased by me 
from Sir George Donaldson and with the exception of some of the toes, which in all of this 
walnut furniture have to be renewed owing to worms, is quite untouched and utterly genu- 
ine. | date it 1675, or within 5 years either way. A most beautiful and remarkable settee. 


Yours faithfully, 
Percy Macquoid, 
Author of History of English Furniture. 


Among important pieces of Antique Furniture offered for sale in our 
Division of Furniture and Decorations is the Settee illustrated above, to 
which Mr: Percy Macquoid refers in his History of English Furniture, 
Vol. Il., page 65: “Fig. 60 is a long seat of stool form made to match | 
the tall, cane-backed chairs of 1670 and originally cane-seated to carry | 


a squab; in this instance the seat has been re-upholstered in needle- 
work of the time.” 


W. & J. SLOANE 


| Furniture Makers and Decorators 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-Seventh Street, New York 
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Improve Your Property With 
Structures of Cement 


Portland Cement concrete is pe rmanent—fireproof— 
rotprool ratproot weatherproof; not expensive in first 
cost and a saving in the long run. Against a background 
ve green foliage nothing blends so beautifully as the soft 
colors possible in concrete. Use 
PORTLAND 


UNIVERSAL cement 


properly mixed with clean sand and gravel or crushed stone for sound, 
everlasting concrete. [he quality of UNIVERSAL is the highest. Itiscare- 
fully teste: d runs all alike. If you build foundations, sidewalks, posts, 
cisterns, cellars, steps, garages or what not, build them of concrete. 

We invite 


ing concrete 


inquiries for booklets and assistance, in planning and execut- 
work. Write us for information on any subject relating to 
The following booklets are full of interest and information: 


CONCRETE SIDEWALKS-—(Free) 
CONCRETE IN THE COUNTRY—(Free) 


UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS 
PLANTS AT CHICAGO AND PITTSBURGH—ANNUAL OUTPUT 12,000,000 BARRELS 


PARKER, PRESTON & CO.’S 


Art in Shingle Stains 


(Waterproof and Odorless) 

Hundreds of thousands of gallons used all over the United 
States testify to the high artistic character and remarkable 
durability of ART IN SHINGLE STAINS, the highest class 
Shingle Stains made. 

Absolutely free from creosote and unpleasant odor. Made 
from Pure Linseed Off and our own Waterproof Liquid 
Combination. Shed water like a duck'’s back, thereby keep- 
ing out dampness and increasing life of shingles fourfold. 

Write for cabinet of Artistic Colors, free. Paint dealers 
will fll orders 
Adamant Cement Floor Coating, Adamant Cement, 

and Plaster Coating, Waterproof Flat Brick 
Stains, Weatherproof Coating. 


PARKER, PRESTON & CO., Inc 


Manufactursres Patot 8 Norwich, Conn. 
Branch, 530 New York. 


the use of cement 


CONCRETE SILOS 
CONCRETE SURFACES 


(Free) 
(Free) 

















Brick 





Residence of J. L. Johoson, Req, Rackensack, N. J, 
Mann & MacNeillie, Architects, New Yorks 


lalties. 
Fifth Ave., 
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The Place of Pictures in Home Deco- 


ration 
(Continued from page 289) 
critic, before indiscriminately investing 


the money one has allotted for the pur- 
chase of pictures for one’s home. 

A word about the arrangement and 
framing of pictures. The framing of 
pictures is an art in itself. Each picture 
has its own requirements as to color and 
width of frame and of mat. A great many 
pictures are spoiled in the framing; a 
harsh paper mat is used on a print of the 
most subtle tones, whereas a silk mat of 
the exact tone that is required may be had 
in hand-dyed silks. Without making the 
picture anything more pretentious than it 
should be, a soft-toned silk mat holds the 
whole thing together and makes the whole 
a work of art. 

There are some further suggestions 
about the framing of pictures that are 
worth considering. In the first place, the 
frame should be chosen to be consistent 
with the room as well as with the pictures. 
French Empire gold frames will never be 
satisfactory in a house with simple wood- 
work. In fact, to-day one may get most 
satisfactory results in framing oil and 
water color pictures in plain gold frames. 
The science of framing is being carried 
out to a great degree of proficiency, and 
the tendency is toward simplicity. In 
general, water colors are best shown with 
a simple gold frame, or if the colors are 
quite light a white frame and a white mat. 
In framing water colors the mat plays a 
prominent part, and if the main color 
tones are rather strong, a bronze or dull 
gold mat should be used; if weak, a white 
mat. Etchings are best framed in with 
narrow moldings, and if very delicate pic- 
tures, may be framed with white and a 
white mat. Generally where the black and 
dark tones predominate natural woods and 
black frames are best. In all cases the 
mat should be wider than the frame itself. 

The art of hanging pictures is simply 
another occasion when the laws of com- 
position cover the case. The walls should 
be treated as the drawing board of the 
artist, and the pictures grouped upon 
them. An assistance to the picture hanger 
is arranging the pictures on the floor be- 
side the wall space they are to occupy. 
By grouping the pictures the important 
ones may be emphasized and there is a 
decorative result achieved. The spacing 
between pictures in a group should be less 
than th2t betwen the group and outside 
wall. 

It is an accepted principle that pictures 
are hung too high. The center of a pic- 
ture or figured group should be slightly 
below the eye of a person standing. This 
principle is often satisfactorily violated 
because the disposition of the furniture 
interferes with its being carried out. 
Spaces occupied by pictures at a height 
may be those of subjects that we are ac- 
customed to see above our line of vision, 
mountainous landscapes being one exam- 
ple. The space over a mantel may very 
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well substitute for the mirror so often put 
there, a large picture built into the panel- 
ing. Pictures should be grouped accord- 
ing to color, and harmony should be the 
object of grouping. Tall pictures to- 
gether, long or horizontal pictures to- 
gether; water colors and those of light 
tones in one group, etchings and black 
and white in another. This same consid- 
eration is true of the groupings of frames. 
Pictures hung in steps are unsatisfactory, 
and there should be the object of group- 
ing to assume the appearance of the wall 
space that it occupies, or at least to have 
its dominant lines concur with the domi- 
nant direction lines of the wall space. 
Small pictures are best hung low and 
grouped together. Some people have pro- 
duced attractive results by having the tops 
of all pictures hung above furniture in a 
straight line. The irregular lower line 
adapts itself to spaces for chairs, tables, 
bookcases, etc., and fills in the spaces left 
by the different heights of the pieces of 
furniture. 


The House That Was Built for 
Comfort 
(Continued from page 295) 


this room may be shut off by means of 
square paned leaded glass doors and 
screened by hangings of heavy linen with 
English block print design. At the end of 
the dining-room is the enclosed piazza or 
sun room that is practically the dining- 
room annex. It is a step lower down. 

This room is devoted to the growing of 
orchids and ferns and for this purpose is 
fitted with two flower benches and wide 
window sills. The radiators are hung 
around three sides of the room. In order 
to provide suitable moisture a trough run- 
ning the length of the room is kept filled 
with pebbles and water. The windows are 
all casement and permit the entire room 
to be thrown open to the light and air. 

At the other end of the entrance hall 
one steps down into the living-room, a 
great airy room extending directly across 
the house. This, too, is finished in chest- 
nut, but in a high wainscot of wide strips. 
The furniture, even to the piano, is emin- 
ently fitting. That generally ugly hulk 
here shows the pinned joints of craftsman 
furniture and with its rectilinear lines fits 
into the wall paneling perfectly. 

The lower level from the hall makes the 
living-room a little more private but entire 
seclusion may be had, if desired, in the 
great inglenook at the northwest end of the 
room. Within it two leather cushioned 
seats flank a spacious fireplace of Harvard 
brick, rich in color, and with occasional in- 
sets of Moravian tile. A specially designed 
copper hood shields the fireplace throat. 
The floor is of similar brick. This is 
just the sort of living-room that one 
would find comfort in after busy days, 
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bathing in cleanly, beautiful “Standard” | 4 
bathrooms. | 
Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home quirements of those who demand “Standard” 
and for Schools, Office Buildings, Public quality at less expense. All “Standard” 
Institutions, etc., are identified by the fixtures, with care, will last a lifetime. r 
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A‘winter garden that you will thoroughly enjoy 


A new invention that eliminates all the back-breaking, dis- 
couraging drudgery or hot-bed and cold-frame gardening. 

No covering or uncovering of beds. 

Two layers of glass instead of one with a % inch layer of dry, 
still air between take the place of mats and boards. You never 
have to cover Sunlight Sash. 


Flowers and Vegetables when they are luxuries on the market 


You can have violets, pansies, lettuce all winter; cauliflower, 
tomatoes, radishes, etc., ready to set out as soon as the weather 
will permit. { 














Get these two books. One is our free cata- 
log; the other is by Professor Massey. It tells 
how to make and care for hot-beds, what and 
when to plant. 4c in stamps will bring Pro- 
fessor Massey’s book in addition to the catalog. 


SUNLIGHT DOUBLE fGLASS SASH CO, 
944 E. Broadway : :‘:y: Louisville, Ky. 
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| used in your house. 
| like gloss without laps 
| on wood, metal or plaster 


V itralite is pure white and stays white 
will not crack It costs no more 
than mfterior enarne ls, as it 1S SO Casy 
t y apply, ind covers so much surface, 


VV rite for the two 
Free Booklets on Vitralite and 
Decorative Interior Finishing 


also sample panel finished with V itralite. 
I hey will interest you and demonstrate 
the superior qualities of Vitralite. 
























tone ure WHITE ENAMEL 


JHE N you build or decorate, tell your painter and archi- 
tect that you want Vitralite, The Long-Life White Enamel 
It will give a smooth, porcelain- 


brush marks. 
old or new work 


Address all inquiries to Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 117 Tonawanda Fe Bufiehe, N. Y. 
In Canada, 61 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, O 


re FLOORVARNISH 


PRATT. & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


Qecqarcar Seeree 20 


+ 1 Can 








It is water-proof — 
-inside or outside. 


“< 9° . . . 4 
61’’ Floor Varnish is heel-proof, 


mar-proof and water-proof. Send for 
Free Booklet on Floor Finishing 
and Sample Panel 


finished with “‘61’’ and test it. You 
may dent the wood but the varnish 
won'tcrack. Pratt & Lambert Varnish 
Products are used by painters, specified 
by architects and sold by paint and 
hardware dealers everywhere. 
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Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc., of the highest 
grade carry the above trade mark 
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“Silver Plate 
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INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 


| Send for 
CuicaGo SAN FRANCISCO § | catalogue “ Y-23." 
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but there is still another refuge. Two 
steps down from the living-room is the 
billiard-room, or playroom, if you like. 
It comes in for many uses besides that of 
housing a pool table. When part of the 
family occupies the living-room to the ex- 
clusion of the rest, for instance, or when 
the owner wishes to do some special work, 
there is a desk corner fully equipped. The 
roof is the ceiling here and the rafters are 
finished instead of beams. Appropriate 
to this setting an immense fireplace is 
built opposite the door. Its huge stones 
once formed a wall laid generations ago. 
All the woodwork in this room is cypress, 
a little better adapted for these uses than 
chestnut. The rough plaster walls are 
painted a neutral gray, and stenciled upon 
them is a Dutch landscape frieze in va- 
rious shades of brown and green. 

So appears the first floor. All the 
rooms have practically the same treatment, 
but there is plenty of variety, what with the 
different floor levels and uses of wood- 
work, The whole interior therefore is 
harmonious and very satisfactory. 

To the detail and finish great care was 
given. The lighting fixtures are all hand 
wrought copper with mica shades, all the 
casements are leaded and fitted with bronze 
levers. In the kitchen there is much of the 
space-saving, built-in furniture and excel- 
lent plan and arrangement to provide for 
the ice-box, ample supplies, and to keep 
odors from the dining-room. 

The second story is chiefly furnished in 
white enamel, except one bedroom that has 
the straight, restrained lines of natural fin- 
ished wood and rough plaster walls sten- 
ciled. Another bedroom is worth notice 
in its use of plain striped paper and a 
figured frieze duplicated in the hangings 
and the counterpane, <A third bedroom 
opens into the sleeping porch and provides 
the essential of a warm dressing room to 
those who sleep outside. The second story 
plan is satisfactory in another way, in 
that it has taken into consideration the 
chance guest. The owner's bathroom may 
be turned over to him as there are two on 
this floor, 

Such is the house that strives to serve 
all the creature comforts of its owner and 
which is as simple about the work as can 
be, but beautiful withal. The colors of 
woodwork, rugs and walls all glow in 
sunlight in harmonious tones, but best of 
all there is no “mustn’t touch” feeling 
anywhere, 





The Uses and Attractions of Shrubs 
(Continued from page 292) 


set out. They should be set from two or 
three feet apart for the dwarfer sorts, to 
five or even more for the taller ones, 
which will allow for healthy development. 
During the time of development the bor- 
der should be kept well cultivated and 
clear of weeds until the plants reach a 
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normal size and form a practically con- 
tinuous surface. 

While it is true that the hardy shrubs, 
as a rule, are not at all finicky about the 
soil and location that is given them, never- 
theless they appreciate good treatment ; 
and as we naturally desire to have them 
develop into full size and vigor and do it in 
the least possible time, since it will at best 
be two or three years before we get the 
full returns from our labor, we should 
see to it that every practical advantage in 
the way of preparation and enrichment of 
the soil is given. If the soil is in good 
condition, simply spading up the “holes” 
two or three feet in diameter will be sufh- 
cient; but where it is packed and hard, 
having lain undisturbed for many years, 
or of a clayey nature, it will be far better 
to work it up as thoroughly as possible, 
using a plough if a border of any consider- 
able size is to be planted. The roots will 
spread much more rapidly in soil that has 
been loosened up, and of course the root 
growth regulates the above ground ‘de- 
velopment. Unless the soil is in the best 
of shape, it will pay well, too, to enrich 
it when setting the shrubs. Old manure, 
a forkful or so to each plant, or two or 
three handfuls of coarse ground bone, 
should be mixed thoroughly with the soil 
in the bottom of the hole, which should 
be spaded up at least half a foot deeper 
than the roots of the plants will go when 
being set. (Fresh manure or chemical 
fertilizers are likely to cause trouble.) 

Having everything ready, unpack the 
shrubs, which should have been placed, 
upon arrival, in a cellar or shed out of the 
drying influence of wind and sun, and 
straighten out the roots, Cut off clean 
any which may have become broken or 
bruised in transit, just inside the break. 
Place the ball of earth and roots in the 
hole, spreading the former out as naturally 
as possible without disturbing the latter. 
The hole should be deep enough so that 
the stems or trunk of the shrub will be 
covered to the depth at which they have 
been growing, allowing an inch or so for 
the settling of the earth after filling. Fill 
in around the roots with fine loose soil, 
using the fingers to work it in carefully 
around the roots, and treading down with 
the foot, when enough soil has been put 
in to prevent any danger to the roots, 
to make all firm. When the hole is about 
a third full, pour in half a pailful or so 
of water, let it settle, and then fill in level 
with base of the surrounding sod, thus 
leaving a slight depression to hold mois- 
ture. The earth should be firmly packed 
down to within a few inches of the surface, 
which may be filled in loosely. 

Unless the shrubs have been pruned at 
the nursery before shipment, any long tops 
which might be whipped about by the wind 
or otherwise become broken should be cut 
back, so that the plant will have a com- 
pact, sturdy appearance after setting. In 
moving shrubs it is generally necessary 
to cut off or break many of the roots, and 
in such cases, or when for any reason part 
of the roots need to be cut off, the tops 

















Globe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 





After all, the most valuable home lesson for the coming gener- 
ation is “A place for everything” ...et cetera. The axiom is 
old, but there are twentieth century ways of teaching it. One 
way is to give the boys and girls a Globe-Wernicke bookcase 


section for their use—or a two or three section library of theirown. This will 
not only teach them system, but will encourage reading—the knowledge of a hundred 
centuries has been stored in books for them. This is the Globe-Wernicke period 
in bookcases. A Globe-Wernicke Bookcase grows with the library—no empty 
shelves yawning for books, no overcrowded shelves. The beauty of its lines is 
the result of fine cabinet work and lasting stability. 


**Booklovers’ Shopping List’’ —This little book lists the works of great authors and gives the prices 
ofthesameinsets The list includes the low priced, popular sets as well as the de luxe editions. Fverv 
book buyer should have acopy. Sent free with the Globe-Wernicke catalog. Address Dept. H. G. 


The Globe Wernicke Co., 


New York 380-382 Broadway Chicago, 231-235 S« 
Philadelphia, 1012-1014 Chestnut St Boston - . 91-93 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Wabash Ave Washington, 1218-122 F St N.W 
Federal St « innati, 128-134 Fourth Ave 
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WE’VE AMERICANIZED 


THE GOOD OLD ENGLISH CASEMENT, MAKING 
IT THE IDEAL SASH FOR YOUR NEW HOME. 
FROM KITCHEN TO “SLEEPING PORCH” 
EVERY OPENING IS 1600 PER CENT. WINDOW 


——THIS **BULL-DOG”’ IS ONE OF OUR THREE 
AMERICAN ADJUSTERS 


ALL ABOUT THEM IN OUR HAND BOOK BY 
RETURN MAIL IF YOU POSTALIZE THE 


CASEMENT HDW. CO., 175 North State Street, Chicago 
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If you are planning to build your new home—or other 
moderate sized structure—/00% fire-safe, you cannot be 
fair to yourself without thoroughly investigating 


NATCO-HOLLOW: TILE 


Fireproof, damp-proof, vermin-proof, age-proof; warmer in Winter, cooler in Summer 


Often the term fireproof as applied to a finished building merely signifies 
that everything can be gutted by fire except the walls. 


The firre-safe building is one where fire cannot gain a foothold — one in 
which nothing outside the inflammable contents of the room where the 
fire occurs can be burned. This is the kind of home or house you ought 
to build—/00% frre-safe. 


Phe additional cost of Natco Hollow Tile construction throughout—walls, partitions, floors and roof 
is totally overshadowed by the superior advantages gained. Complete immunity as against semi-safety. 


NATCO construction, even in its partial forms, is one of the soundest forms of investment. With 
NATCO you are building into the future, Your house can never be regarded as “ obsolete.” Repairs 
do not figure with a NATCO house 


Read up this form of construction before you go ahead with your building specifications. Drop 
a line for our 64-page handbook, “Fireproof Houses.” Contains 80 photographs of residences and other 
moderate sized buildings where NATCO has been used for exterior wall construction at costs between 
$4,000 and $100,000, also a few complete drawings and floor plans. An invaluable guide to the 
prospective builder. Mailed anywhere for 20 cents in postage. Write for it today. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRGDFING - COMPANY 


Organized 1889. Dept. Y, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. Offices in All Principal Cities 

















Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 
START WITH THE LARGEST STOCK that can be secured! It takes many 


years to grow many of the Trees and Shrubs that we offer, 


WE DO THE LONG WAITING—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that 
give an immediate effect. Send for Fall Price List. 


CHESTNUT HILL, 


ANDORRA NURSERIES °t esmtitrnta: ra. 


WM. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 
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should be pruned back accordingly. 

The pruning of shrubs is a matter often 
overdone. For a general rule “the less 
pruning the better” might be taken. Dead 
wood, of course, should be cut out, and 
where growth becomes too thick a few of 
the oldest shoots should be cut out at the 
base, Individual specimens and hedges 
should be kept trimmed into symmetrical 
shape, but groups and masses should be 
left, for the most part, to take care of 
themselves. 

When to prune shrubbery is a question 
that depends upon the variety ; but as it is 
a difficult task to keep track of all the va- 
rieties, the following rule is a good one to 
go by. Shrubs blooming before midsum- 
mer should be pruned immediately after 
flowering; those blooming after midsum- 
mer as soon as the buds start in the spring. 

For best results, the fertility of the soil 
should be maintained. The easiest way of 
doing this is to spade or fork into the soil, 
early in the spring, a dressing of ground 
bone, together with whatever decayed 
leaves and litter there may be, taking care 
to work it well down, as a rich surface 
soil would tend to draw the roots to the top 
—a condition just the opposite of that 
which is desirable. 

While the varieties of shrubs are so 
numerous that it is risky to pick out any 
one as the “best” for this or that special 
purpose, there are several in each class that 
are pretty sure to prove the most satis- 
factory. There are also some striking new 
varieties which are not as yet well known. 
The following lists include some of these 
as well as the most popular of the standard 
sorts, 

Hydrangeas are, without question, more 
popular than anything else. H. panicul- 
ata grandiflora blooming in late summer 
with its huge pyramidal pannicles of flow- 
ers, opening white but changing to a rose 
color, is deservedly a universal favorite. 
H. arborescens grandiflora the “‘snowball 
hydrangea,” which blooms in early June 
and lasts almost until September, should 
be more generally used. 

Spireas afford a wide range of form 
and size from which to select. Of the 
larger sorts, suitable for single specimens, 
Van Houttei is the most graceful and beau- 
tiful. Prunifolia (bridal wreath), an old 
favorite, still one of the most beautiful 
shrubs, and Sorbifolia stellipeda, with 
leaves of fern like appearance making a 
background for its gracefully supported 
white flowers, are medium in size and very 
desirable. 

Deutzias are exceptionally free flower- 
ing and should have a place in every col 
lection. D. crenata has pinkish double 
flowers; “Pride of Rochester” is a fine 
tall double white. Weigelas ( Diervillas) 
are spreading in habit, with trumpet- 
shaped flowers in several colors, borne in 
June and July. Eva Rathke is one of the 
newest, and a decided addition to the list, 
it having flowers of a rich carmine and 
blooms for a long season. Rosea nana 
variegata, with flowers of light pink, is 
one of the few variegated leaved shrubs 
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that are really worth growing. 

It is not the flowering shrubs alone that 
deserve the honor of single planting. Jap- 
anese maples, with their deeply cut leaves 
of beautiful colors, make exceptionally at- 
tractive features of decoration. Like so 
many other Japanese things, these maples 
seem to be the reverse of what we are 
accustomed to, as their leaves come out 
red in the spring. Aureum is a beautiful 
golden yellow. The smoke tree or purple 
fringe (Rhus cotinus), has peculiar feath- 
ery flowers borne in loose clusters in mid- 
summer, which give a strange misty ap- 
pearance to the whole tree. The effect 
from a little distance is very unusual and 
pleasing. 

The purple beech (Fagus syl. purpurea 
Riversit) is one of the best of all colored 
foliage shrubs or trees. Aside from its 
attractive foliage, the plant habit of the 
beech makes it desirable for planting of 
this sort, as it is just formal enough to 
fit nicely into any landscape plan. 

The Japanese barberry (Berberis Thun- 
bergii) is the ideal plant for a low in- 
formal hedge. It is healthy, very hardy, 
graceful in habit and attractive in appear- 
ance, both summer, fall and winter, with its 
dark green leaves turning to brilliant colors 
in the fall and followed by the scarlet ber- 
ries. California privet, where a taller 
hedge or one that can be trimmed into for- 
mal shape is desired, is universally popu- 
lar. Set one year plants eight inches 
apart; larger ones twelve inches. Prune 
back close the first two years if a solid 
he’ge is required. 

P’osa rugosa makes a beautiful informal 
hedge or bank covering outside of walls or 
alony roads. It succeeds under very ad- 
verse conditions, requiring the least of care 
and being practically insect and disease- 
proof. The beautiful single flowers are 
followed by large red fruits. 

Osage orange makes the most efficient 
hedge for practical purposes, and a very 
cheap one. Put in double rows six to nine 
inches apart. Plants can be had in quan- 
tities for a cent apiece. Althea (Rose of 
Sharon) and syringa, or lilac, are both 
very suitable where a tall flowering hedge 
or screen is wanted, and make good back- 
grounds for groupings of lower shrubs. 

Rhododendrons are the flowering ever- 
green shrubs par excellence. In their nat- 
ural habitat they grow usually in partial 
shade and in a soil well filled with the 
humus of rotted leaves. These conditions 
are easily furnished artificially, and a sum- 
mer mulch to conserve moisture is also 
advisable. The range of colors in the new 
hybrids is quite marvelous. 

The common mountain laurel (Kalmia 
latifolia) is second in value only to the 
above. Give similar conditions. The 
heather (Calluna) is very attractive in ap- 
pearance, and does well on sandy or stony 
slopes that are not too dry. C. vulgaris is 
the true Scotch heather. Boxwood (Buxus 
sempervirens) is an ideal plant for trim- 
ming into special or formal shapes or low 
formal borders. 

While more expensive than most of the 
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Not a Joint, 
Seam, Crack or 
Pore in 


Sanitor; 
Seats 


They are moulded in one solid piece under heavy hydraulic pressure from specially 
treated indurated fibre. There are no sections to come apart—no bolts, braces, screws 
or nails to work loose—no pores, cracks or crevices to harbor disease germs. 

_ They cannot crack, split or warp. Seats made of this material have been in con 
tinuous service for more than twenty years, and are still in good condition. 

Are furnished complete with fittings in mahogany, oak and white enamel finishes 
Only an expert can detect them from wood. ie 
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For Canada:—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED. 1210 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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3efore you plan your bathroom, 
Use ‘*Scalecide"’ the one sure spray for get our be 0k, “Modern | *lumbing.” 
San Jose scale, and produce number 


one fruit. “‘Scalecide” is 100% efficient It 
against scale and has marked fungi- 


pictures and describes 24 model 
See prapencion Used by best orchard. bathrooms, ranging in cost Irom $73 to 

Sts the world over. Endorsed by Fx. The "@ ¢ enecificati : 
periment: Stations Our SERVICE $3,000. Che poo and specifications of 
DEPAR IMENT furnishes everything each separate fixture are given. Sent 
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“2” for new booklet “Pratts Hanae on request, with 4 cents to cover postage. 
cide the Tree Saver Roth free. 
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book for Fruit Growers" and “Scale- 
50 Church Street New York City 5th Avenue and 17th Street, New York 


There will NEVER be enough num- 
ber one apples—ALWAYS too many 
Cider apples. Don't waste your time 
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ERE is the opportunity to end your heating troubles without risking 

a cent until you are satisfied they actually are ended. If you are tired 
of under-heated or over-heated rooms, prove to your own satisfaction that 
you can have uniform heat—just as you want it—all the time. 


Automatic Thermostat 
Heat Regulator 


will end your daily grind of trips up and down stairs to change drafts and dampers in an effort to keep the 
furnace regulated. The ‘‘Crandon’’ consists of a small mechanical thermometer, which is placed in the living 
room and connected by wire with a simple device over the furnace, which automatically regulates the draft and 
check dampers if the heat in the living room varies one degree from the desired temperature. Regulates hot- 
air, hot-water and steam-heating systems. Pays for itself in coal saved. So simple that anyone can install it. 


‘*The Janitor that 
never Sleeps.’’ 





Write for full details of trial offer, and copy of our booklet “Automatic 
Comfort.” Name your heater-man or plumber, if possible. 


CRANDON MANUFACTURING CO., 11 Bridge St., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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regular shrubs, these “little trees” have a 


, beauty and charm of their own that noth- 
The Modern Home Has | the ing else can supplant. Golden Japan 


cypress (Retinispora plumosa aurea) ; 


Modern Refrigerating Method dwarf golden Chinese arbor vite (Thuya 


Orientalis aurea nana) ; Retinispora Fifi- 
fera aurea, of a beautiful drooping habit, 
tipped with golden; and dwarf Japan 


"= = — cedar (Cryptomeria Japonica Lobbi com- 
_ > ; = ‘ta) are all ionally b iful and 
‘ ap - de : pacta) are all exceptionally beautiful an 


well worth cherishing as choice specimens. 







Many of the dwarf shrubs are very use- 
ful in flowering beds, as distinct from the 
“shrubbery border” where they can be 
given especial attention, and the individual 
beauty of the flowers can be seen. The 
well-known hardy azaleas are the most 
beautiful of these. The small deutzias, 


spirea Anthony Waterer, the new crim- 

HOUSEHOLD son “Walluf,” and Thunbergii, “the Gar- 
land Flower” (Daphne Cneorum) and D. 

Fioniana, and the “lily of the valley” 


REFRIGERATING Ano} | 22h (andromeda), are among the best 
ICE MAKING PLANTS 


) | | . Five House Plants That Are Worth 
ke the modern home thoroughly up-to-date and provide a convenience 
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; ‘ Growing 
which is seg gp to be a real necessity. A Brunswick plant is simple to run and rs : " 
we guarantee it hcient operation (Continued from page 297) 
\sk for full details by mail or tell us when a representative may call. ing kinds, the former being much the bet- 


ter for room culture. As the flowers are 
borne on new wood the plant should have 

Brunswick Refrigerating Co. its top sheared into a round head after 
New Brunswick, New Jersey blooming, which will likewise help to 
. maintain its shape. If, however, you hesi- 


BRUNSWICK PLANTS ARE IN THE HOMES OF tate to use the shears, at least remove all 


Hugh D, Auchincloss Charles Steele Mrs. A. J. Moulton the persistent parts of the withered 
10 Goulk G. W. Perkins Charles Scrib ~ ° 
George J. Gould GW. Berkine Spates ceriteer se flowers. Should the plant need repotting, 
Theodore Frelinghuysen }. W. Packard Garrett A. Hobart 


the proper time to do this is right after 
blooming, and it were best to have the re- 
healt potting done by some reliable florist, but 
should you desire to do this yourself you 

















may mix your soil as follows: One-half 

Send for catalogue P 27 of Pergolas, sun dials and garden ? ¢ . = e 
furniture, or P 40 of wood columns. good leaf mold and the remaining half of 
HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. equal parts of sharp sand and fibrous 
Enslusive Manufacstusere of loam. Use a pot exactly one size larger 
KOLL’S PATENT LOCK JOINT COLUMNS than the old one. While in flower do not 


place the plant in strong sunlight, as this 
hastens the dropping of the blossoms, but 
at all times provide plenty of fresh air 
and light. When through blossoming, 
sprinkle the foliage rather frequently, give 
it a cool, airy place where some sunlight 
may reach the plant, but do not attempt 
forcing, as the plant needs a period of 
rest and will not again bloom until next 
year. 

Of those splendid house plants, the be- 
gonias, we shall concern ourselves at 
present with only the fibrous rooted or 
winter flowering group. There are, how- 
ever, two other groups, one comprising 
the indoor foliage plants and the other 
containing bedding plants, but neither of 


FURNITURE 


Beautifully designed and 
built of the best materials — at 
one-half your dealers price. 





You never saw furniture like it at any- 
where near the price. 

Think of it—solid quartered white 
oak furniture — mortised and tenoned 


with no unsightly buttons — handsomely 
finished and ready to put together so 
low in price that you can save half 
of what you expected to spend. 

Our big new catalogue will be a 
pleasantsurprise for you. Drop a post 
ecard for it today— now. 

















l_ wor ; these will interest us here. The indoor 
: ‘ain? So Suitable for PERGOLAS, PORCHES -~ 

The Kunkle Furniture ir (ec < %e\ or INTERIOR USE bloomers demand plenty of pot-room and 

Mfg. Co. " SY xouws } ELSTON and WEBSTERAVES. rich soil. As repotting must be done 

25 Madison St. Mackinaw, Ill, - E | PATENT | 4 CHICAGO, ILL. rather often it will be well to prepare suf- 

. 6 ig Office: 1123 Breadway ficient good soil to last for some time, 

New York City consisting of three parts loam, one part 





thoroughly rotted manure and one part 
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sharp sand, The begonias will do best in 
a window that affords all the available 
sunlight, and they need a higher tempera- 
ture than the plants we have thus far con- 
sidered. Care is necessary in watering, 
for water on the foliage will cause the 
leaves to blister when the sun strikes them. 
The flowers, usually of a pinkish shade, 
are borne abundantly. Gloire de Lorraine 
is one of the best among a long list of 
good ones, and when in flower presents 
literally a mass of bloom. 

The plants herein discussed do not com- 
prise all the flowering plants available for 
indoor culture; in fact, the above make up 
only a small part thereof. They are, how- 
ever, easily the best when ease of culture, 
abundance of bloom and length of flower- 
ing period is taken into consideration. 
Now, in conclusion, I desire to add a few 
more general directions such as I have 
found to be of real service to the amateur 
in his floriculture. If the leaves of your 
plant turn yellow and have a sickly look, 
it may be due to excessive watering, in 
which case the remedy is obvious. On the 
other hand, this may also be due to in- 
sufficient food or to a lack of pot room, in 
both of which cases repotting in alto- 
gether new soil will be necessary. In re- 
potting it is nearly always well to remove 
as much of the old soil as possible without 
undue injury to the roots, to cut back the 
root system slightly so as to induce the 
formation of new roots and to work the 
new soil carefully around the roots again. 
Never permit moss to gather on your 
flowerpot; it is not only slovenly but in- 
dicates excessive watering and lack of 
proper ventilation, all of which a plant will 
resent most emphatically in the only man- 
ner it is capable of, by simply ceasing to 
grow. A moss grown pot should be 
scrubbed. Never permit a pot to fit tight- 
ly into a jardiniére, and furthermore place 
sphagnum moss in the bottom of your 
jardiniére so that the pot may stand about 
an inch deep. This will keep the bottom 
of the pot moist without interfering with 
ventilation, If you have reason to think 
that the soil is sour get some blue litmus 
paper at any drugstore and press it firmly 
upon the moistened soil; if after a time 
this becomes red you may be sure that the 
soil is sour and needs to be replaced. 


The Planting and Care of Hedges 
(Continued from page 300) 

set closely and cultivated on either side of 
the row the first two summers. In setting 
the California privet many prefer a double 
row, but if the plants are set one foot 
apart and cut back to twelve inches, they 
will make a satisfactory hedge. If set a 
little lower than in the nursery they will 
sprout up from the root, increasing the 
density of the hedge. 

Late March or early April is the proper 
time to set the hawthorn and the purple- 
leaved beech. Where beeches are used 
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Once upon a time there dwelt on 

the banks of the holy river Ganges a 
great sage, by name Vishnu-sarman. 


When King Sudarsana appealed to 
the wise men to instruct his wayward 
sons, Vishnu-sarman undertook the 
task, teaching the princes by means 
of fables and proverbs. 


Among his philosophical sayings 
was this: 


“To one whose foot is covered with 
a shoe, the earth appears ali carpeted 
with leather.’’ 


This parable of sixteen hundred 
years ago, which applied to walking, 
applies today to talking. It explains 
the necessity of one telephone system. 


A Proverb of Bell Service 














For one man to bring seven million 
persons together so that he could talk 
with whom he chose would be al- 
most as difficult as to carpet the 
whole earth with leather. He would 
be hampered by the multitude. There 
would not be elbow room for anybody. 


For one man to visit and talk with 
a comparatively small number of dis- 
tant persons would be a tedious, dis- 
couraging and almost impossible task. 


But with the Bell System provid- 
ing Universal Service the old proverb 
may be changed to read: 


To one who has a Bell Telephone 
at his lips, the whole nation is within 
speaking distance. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 








RLAKEA £3 1) 


(Name stamped indelibly on every 
foot) 














































The man who builds a house without 

asking about the sash-cord to be used 

is laying up trouble for himself. In- 
that the cifica ti ti 

SILVER LAKE A. Its smooth sur- 

face offers nothing on which the 
ey can catch. Guaranteed for 

ty years. 
Write for Free Booklet, 


SILVER LAKE COMPARY 
oy Chauncy St. 
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The Practical Workman is 
sure ts know the Reason Why’ 
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7—— MUSIC LOVERS—— 
TINDALE CABINETS 


Enable you to file your music so 
that every piece is always in- 
stantly accessible and 
saved from wear and 
tear. Various styles in 
mahogany or oak—any 
finish, $15.00 up. Cash 
or monthly payments. 






Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue H 


Tindale Cabinet Co. 


1 West 34th St., NEW YORK 
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Ysa in a wide 
range of weaves, 


textures and designs to 
suit all styles of dec- j 
oration. ‘( 


Guaranteed absolutely 
color-fast to sun and 
water even in the most 
delicate shades. 


Every bolt tagged with 


the guarantee tx ket .¢ 

shown below. Insist on e 
ff 

seeing this tag. ‘ 


At leading stores every- ' 
Ask your dealer 
for our book, “Draping j 
the Home.” 


The Orinoka Mills 
Philadelphia 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


w here. 
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GUARANTEE 


~ These goods are guaranteed §) Nj 
absolutely fadeless. If color EF 
chances from exposure to a/ 


the sunlight 
or from 
washing, 
the mer 
chant is hereby 
authorized to re- 
place them with new 
goods or refund the 


purchase price. 


















Samsor Spot Clothes Line 





SOLID BRAIDED COTTON 


Strong, Durable, Flexible 
Will not kink, stretch, ravel, nor stain the 
clothes. Guaranteed to last at least five years, 


even when permanently exposed to the weather. 
Can be distinguished at a glance by our trade- 
mark, The Spots on the Cord. 


Send for sample. Carried by all dealers, or write to us. 








SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, BOSTON, MASS. 











having a spread of two feet, they should 
be narrowed to six inches and shortened 
to two feet. They will not make a solid 
growth the first year. 

The althea makes an excellent hedge for 
boundaries where a screen is wanted, but 
its tendency is higher than the privet or 
barberry. 

The Rosa rugosa should be 
the spring. It makes an 
and is perfectly hardy. 

The dwarf conifers are 
hedges, their dwarf nature 
space between the plants 
the conifers can be set in August, Septem- 
ber, March or April, the Arbor vitae 
should be planted in March or April only. 
[he plants should be set about eighteen 
inches apart. White spruce thrives near 
the shore, but in such a location one should 
not plant a hedge of hemlock. 

Dwarf box requires to be planted early 


planted in 
attractive hedge 
satisfactory as 
is lessened by 
While most of 


in the spring. Plants fourteen or sixteen 
inches in height should be cut back three 
or four inc hes. 

The Euonymus Radicans variegata is a 


very handsome evergreen vine which con- 


forms readily to boundary lines. The 
plants should be set late in March or early 
in April 

An idea for a high fence for the pro- 
tection of elegant grounds is to use a 
privet hedge. This may grow ten feet 
igh, forming an impenetrable wall of 
vreen \ wire fence may run along its 
outer side. 

Perhaps the best hedge for the pro- 


tection of fruit or vegetable gardens is the 
orange, well known in many local- 
ities, It is a vigorous grower requiring 
evere pruning each season. It sends forth 
many shoots seven and eight feet long in 


(Jsage 


a season, and being armed with strong, 
sharp thorns it forms an impenetrable 
hedge as soon as the thorns harden. The 
necessary pruning should be done before 


this occurs. If these superfluous branches 
removed in June and August, the 
thorns will yet be soft enough to prevent 
injury to the pruner. This plant does not 
do well in soil that is not well drained. 

Privet hedges require pruning several 
times during the season. 


are 


King Chrysanthemum 
(Continued from page 285) 
below it to make blossoms, This is the 
process that produced clusters of medium 
sized blossoms 


What sorts to begin with? For mid- 
season and late bloom try Timothy Eaton, 
Major Bonnafon, Chadwick and Jerome 
Jones for whites and for yellows. All 
these come in both colors, and the first 
three are especially reliable. Magnificent, 


Ivory and white Holland Frick may well 
be added to the whites and Klondike to 
the yellows. For Thanksgiving pink grow 
Englehardt, a very large, late flower ; pink 
Holland Frick and pink Ivory. There are 
dozens more, but these are among the 
most beautiful, reliable and easy to han- 
dle of all chrysanthemums. 
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Those who desire the very 
best in glassware, should insist 
upon having \) glassware 
bearing the @ trade mark. 
The best glassware made, 
owing to its dugability is always 
the cheapest. Wer crystal clear- 
ness and per 











Bion of design, 


Glassware 


Our book sent 
g! tell you many 
bout table glass 
Write for it. 
Dept. 52 


Newark 


is unsurpassed 
upon request, 
interesting thin 
and its use. 


A. H. Heisey | 
& Co. 





The Silent Waverley Limousine-Five 
The five passenger, full view ahead, town and suburban elec- 
tric. Art catalog Free—Address The Waverley Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Chicago Branch, 2005 Michigan Ave. 


New York, 1784 B’ way. 
KILLED BY 


R A z SCIENCE 


By the wonderful bacteriological preparation, discovered and prepared b: 
Dr. Danysz, of Pasteur Institute, Paris. pe ~~ me seating success 
years in the United States, England, France 


DANYSZ VIRUS 


contains the germs of a disease peculiar to rats and mice only and is 
absolutely harmless to birds, human beings and other an- 
imals. ” The rodents eA die in the open, because of feverish condition. 
The disease is also contagious to them. Easily prepared and applied. 

Hew much to use.—A small house, one tube. Ordinary dwelling, 
three tubes (if rats are numerous, not less eeptedee. One or two dozen 
for | stable with hay loft and yard or 5000 space in build- 
ings. Price: One tube, 75c; 3 tubes, $1.75; 6 hg $3.25; one doz, $6. 
INDEPENDENT CHEMICAL CO. 72 Front St., New York 
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An Automatic Furnace Tender 
(Continued from page 286) 


from furnace people for twenty dollars, 
all nice polished wood and shiny brass. 
But they don’t work any better than this 
one, the expense of which is only what is 
required for a few pieces of hardware and 
an alarm clock. 

As long as you can remember to wind 
the clock, set the alarm, and wind the 
alarm a half turn only, after which you 
set the mouse trap, you will never have to 
get up in the morning to fix the furnace. 
When you do get up, you get up to a warm 
house, and find a hot fire, all ready to be 
fixed for the day. Have a nail on which 
to hang the weights during the day, so 
that all the dampers and adjustments are 
left perfectly free for any kind of day- 
time arrangement you or the weather may 
require. 

There is no patent on this device. And 
if this article doesn’t result in a famine in 
mouse traps and alarm clocks, it’s either 
because you don’t read, or because you 
like to get up at five in the cold, dark 
morning and waddle down and make obei- 
sance to the furnace. 


Bulbs to Plant for Christmas Bloom 
(Continued from page 302) 


may have started, but not to amount to 
anything, if a sufficiently low temperature 
has been given. As soon as they are 
brought in they should be thoroughly 
watered, and after that the soil should 
never be allowed to dry out, much more 
water being required than for ordinary 
house plants in the winter, For best re- 
sults, extra stimulation in the shape of 
liquid manure, nitrate of soda (a teaspoon- 
ful dissolved in a couple of quarts of 
water) or one of the prepared plant foods, 
will often show marked results. 

The temperature for bulbs when brought 
into the house should be at first only forty- 
five or fifty degrees at night. After a few 
days it may with advantage be raised ten 
degrees higher. In ordinary living-rooms 
a little ventilation by opened windows will 
easily lower the temperature to the point 
desired, but care must be taken not to ex- 
pose the plant to any direct drafts. 
Forced bulbs, like almost any other plants, 
will be better and healthier with the max- 
imum amount of fresh air compatible with 
a sufficiently high temperature. 

Besides the bulbs which require the treat- 
ment described above, there are several 
fine sorts which may be simply potted up 
and started into growth at once, without 
any preliminary period for root formation. 
Freesias—with a perfume so heavy and 
decided that some people object to it— 
ixias and sparaxis come within this class. 
They should be started, however, in a very 
cool temperature, and even after growth 
has begun do best with a temperature as 
low as forty at night—so they make good 
flowers for the modern open-windowed 
bedroom. 








Our GREENHOUSES CAN | 
y BE ATTACHED DIRECT TO | 


YOUR RESIDENCE 


F every time last winter when you were yearning for summer, with its 
gardens and flowers, you could have stepped out into one of our 
bloom laden greenhouses, the chances are that the long dreary winter 

would have taken on a very different aspect to you. 
One of our greenhouses brings a perpetual summer land right to 
your door-step. 


Have you ever talked with any of us about a greenhouse to fill just 


that would dispel for all time the various obstacles that 
you think prevent your having one. 

If, however, you would rather “look into the 
question a bit further” before seeing one of, us, 
then send for our catalog now. We will gladly 
come later on. It’s not too late even yet to build 
you a wintersummerland. 
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Elizabeth, N. J. 


your particular wants and possible location ? 
MH The chances are that we could make several suggestions 





























Unlimited Patterns 
and the many colors 
of ‘‘Tapestry’’ 
Brick, make the 
selection of your 
outer wall one of 
the greatest de- 
lights of planning 
the new home. 


There is ONLY ONE 


Ze ae” Hew wae 
~~ REG'D U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Our trade-mark is stamped in each brick. 

It is the most artistic and permanent building ma- 
terial in the world. 
Every home builder can afford “Tapestry” Brick 
because it is really cheaper than wood. Write and 
tell us what you are planning to build, send archi- 
tect’s elevations, and our Designing and Color De- 
partment will help you. Ask for our free books, 
beautifully illustrated in colors. 


FISKE & COMPANY, Inc. 
1197 Arena Building, New York 


Promoters and designers of artistic brickwork 
Sole manufacturers of ‘‘Tapestry’’ Brick 
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to explain the text 
for it. May we send you one? 


MORGAN COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
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MORGANS 


OW would you like to have a copy of the book which contains the original of this handsame 
illustration, greatly enlarged, besides many other views, both interior and exterior, of classy 
modern homes? This plate is a reproduction of a pagein “The Door Beautiful,” an artistic book of 


MORGAN (.u8550 DOORS 


full of straight, common-sense information about home building, and clear, convincing illustrations 
We are giving a copy of this book free to every prospective builder who asks 
Your name on a postal, with request, will bring it. Write today. 


MORGAN SASH & DOOR COMPANY, Dept. B-6, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


ARCHITECTS: Deacriptive detaila of Morgan Doors 
und in Sweet's Index, pages 910 and 911, 


Morgan Doors are sold by dealers who do not 
substitute. 
this brand on the tep 
rail before you buy. 


MORGAN MILLWORK Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Now or Never!! 


Zor 
All spring-flowering bulbs 
xe be planted before 
‘the close of November. 
Don’t delay if 
your garden 


want 
next 


you 


? 


pay 


spring. We have the best 
of everything in spring- 
flowering bulbs: 

Hyacinth fulips, Narcissus, Jonquils, 
Snowdrop Crocus, Lily-of-the-Valley, 
Squills, Lilies, Iris, etc Also the best 
and most complete line of Old-Fashioned 
Hardy Plants—Hardy Climbers, Hardy 


Shrubs and other plants that should be 
planted in the Autumn All are fully 
described in our Autumn Catalogue 


Sent free on application 


HENRY A. DREER 


PHILADELPHIA 











Hide Your Ugly Views 
With a Screen Plant- 
ing Like This. 





here. Besides being effective they 
grow quickly and are inexpensive. 
Write us about them and other trees 
and shrubbery suitable for screening 
things from view. 
A catalog of Moons’ Hardy Trees 
and Plants for Every Place and Pur- 
pose will be mailed upon request. 


The Wm. H. Moon Company 


Makefield Place, Morrisville, Pa. 
Philadelphia office Room ‘“‘D,’’ 21 South 12th St. 
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One of the most beautiful and satisfac- 
tory all-year-round flowers is the oxalis. 
There are several types and colors, all 
well worth trying, and at the price of fif- 
teen cents per dozen everyone can afford 
them. Their culture is simple; just put 
a few bulbs in a hanging basket, pot or 
pan (for these latter you can get wire 
“pot hangers” at five cents apiece, making 
a practical hanging basket) so that they 
are just below the surface, hang near a 
window where they will get plenty of sun- 
light, and keep the soil moist; the blos- 
soms—in pink, white, rose, red, lavender 
and yellow—are borne in the greatest pro- 
fusion, not only for weeks, but for months 

from November to June. They should 
then be rested by gradually withholding 
moisture, and started into growth again 
in September, 

For the maximum of show and the mini- 
mum of care, no bulb equals the amaryl- 
lis. It will bloom in the same pot for 
years without being disturbed, and the 
handsome, striking, lily-like flowers, borne 
three to five upon a stem two feet high, 
never fail to attract attention. The new 
hybrids are much more beautiful than the 
older varieties, usually of solid red or scar- 
let, and have attractive variegations and 
stripings. Although the bulbs are com- 
paratively expensive, they are a good 
flower investment. 

The calla is another long-lived bulb of 
easy culture. Its two chief requirements 
are a very rich soil and abundance of 
water. The bulbs should be p tted up, as 
soon as received, in six-inch pots, taking 
care to “crock” them properly—and using 
a soil, if possible, containing one-third 
rotted cow manure. It is best to keep 
rather cool and shaded for the first few 
weeks, but if this is not convenient, thev 
may be put at once into light and heat— 
the latter should be kept as close up to 
sixty degrees at night as possible. The 
large white calla ordinarily seen is the 
most satisfactory, but besides this there 
are several others, among them “Little 
Gem,” a dwarf sort, Golden yellow (R. 
Elliottiana), Black (realiy an arum, but 
of similar habit of growth), spotted leaf, 
and Godfrey, a dwarf, free-flowering sort, 
very desirable for a pot plant where the 
large white calla would prove too cum- 
bersome. 

Two splendid bulbous plants for grow- 
ing inside in the winter—though both are 
comparatively unknown for this purpose 
as yet—are the gladiolus and the Spanish 
iris. The latter, which is quite distinct in 
appearance from the well-known German 
and Japanese irises, is so beautiful as to 
have deserved the title of “orchid of the 
hardy garden.” The roots, unlike those 
of the common sorts, are bulbous, and it 
may easily be forced under the same treat- 
ment as that accorded tulips. The colors 
range through yellow, white, blue, bronze, 
primrose and violet. The netted bulbous 
iris (J. reticulata) is also very easily 
forced, the beautiful purple and gold 
flowers being borne on stems only four or 
five inches high. 
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The gladiolus, which is but just coming 
into its own as a garden flower, is not yet 
appreciated as a forcing bulb. It cannot 
be had in flower early, as the bulbs usually 
are not ready until November, and then 
need a month or two’s ripening up before 
being ready to produce the best results; 
but by starting in December or January in 
good soil, set two inches deep and given a 
cool temperature, they may be had in all 
their splendor at the close of the winter 
flower season. Early sorts, like the Bride 
and Peach Blossom, of course give the 
quickest results, but America, shell pink, 
May, pure white and other standard sorts 
may be handled with success. 

In the various fall catalogues may be 
found descriptions and illustrations of 
many varieties of the several forcing 
bulbs which there has been no room to 
mention here. Look them over carefully, 
and for best results place your order now. 

Here are a few sample prices, taken 
from this fall’s catalogue, all of the high- 
est grade, named varieties: 

Double or single 


hyacinths ..... $1.00 per dozen 
Dutch Roman hy- 

ee 50 cents vin at 
Ue eee 25 to 65 "5 
Narcissus ...... oe. : 
Freesias ....... 25to50 “ * ; 
Spanish Iris .... CU 
CRE apidn ce 3 eo. CS 


Lily-of-the-valley 50 to 75 cents for 25 


The Best Shade Trees for the Home 
Grounds 
(Continued from page 305) 

against the elm leaf beetle. The ginkgo, 
ailanthus, beech and the oaks are rarely 
subject to caterpillars and should, there- 
fore, receive less attention in general 
spraying, unless some special enemy is at- 
tacking them. 

Sucking Insects 

1. Observe the general rules for spray- 
ing enumerated above. 

2. Be more careful with contact poisons 
because too strong a solution will burn 
the foliage and tender bark. 

3. Use four gallons of kerosene emul- 
sion to the forty gallon barrel of water 
when applied in winter or to the bark in 
summer, Use two gallons to the barrel 
when applied in summer to the leaves. 
The patented preparations give their own 
special directions. When using whale oil 
soap solution, mix it at the rate of two 
pounds to one gallon of water when ap- 
plied to the tree in winter. When spray- 
ing with it in summer, use one pound to 
five gallons of water. 

4. Try to hit, with your spray, as many 
of the insects as possible, because it is the 
contact of poison with insects that kills. 
Boring Insects 

1. Keep the carbon bisulphide well 
corked. 

2. Carbon bisulphide is inflammable and 
its vapor explosive. Great care should 
therefore be taken not to expose it to fire. 
It will not stain clothes nor the hands. 





NEXT COMES the CYPRESS “SUGI” BOOK: 


“*The most usable free book ever printed for folks like you and us.”* 
HERE’S A CYPRESS “SUGI” TRAY 


THAT YOU CAN DUPLICATE FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


by your own labor (and very little of it) and at the smallest cost. 
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“The most distinguished novelty in Wood Finish 
presented to the artistic public in a century.”’ (And you can do it.) 
It reproduces perfectly the famous Antique Japanese Driftwood Effects 


Get your order in for New VOL. 26 Cypress Pocket Library 


at once so as to give you time to decide what articles made of SUG/ you want to give, 
and whether to make it yourself or hire it done. The book tells all about it, gives 
many delightful ideas what to make of light-weight Cypress boards after applying the 
wonderful Japanese ‘‘Sugi’’ finish, and tells exactly How To Do The Work At Home. 


(Note:' The same process has been attempted on other woods but without success. 
This is our good fortune as well as yours). LEARN WHY in new Vol. 26.) 





—"*With CYPRESS you BUI ILD BUT ONCE. 


Ww hen planning a Mansion, a Bungalow. a Farm, aSleeping-Porch or just a Fence. reme 


Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. 








 Oure ntire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS” ASSOCIATION 


Be _1210 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER'S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW _IMMEDIATELY 











GARDEN DECORATIONS 


Benches, Vases, Flower Boxes, Ornamental Subjects 





THE ENGINE/REFINEMEN 














} For the BATTELLI ART MARBLE CO. 
Sinest boats Chat fioat 11 West 30th Street 
For Runabouts Cruisers and Speed Boa Send for Our Catalogue 
Sterling Engine Co., 1208 Rlagara si 





Two Magnificent Books on Home Building)" *susta*™ 


Modern Dwellings—ox12 in. 200 Illus. BO a 
($3,500 to $50,000) with Plans. .§1 50 | exe Be utifully 
American Homes — 150 Illustrations $ 2 0 0 
($2,500 to $10,000) with Plans. .§1 00) } ang th id 
q{These books contain a profusion of the latest ideas in while yen ~~ oie 


(Georgian, Colonial, English, Bungalow, &c | "i"<_ your home, is 


For those who are Planning to Build eg Bo - “ 


GEO, F. BARBER & CO,, Architects, Knoxville, Tenn. | CIRCULAR FREE 


These Books FIRST 
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You Decorate 


Your Home 
How to Attain Greatest Beauty, Harmony and Durability 
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Paintmakers—Varnishmakers 


464 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
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Garden Suggestions and Queries 
(Continued from page 311) 
are injured in quality if not lost alto- 
gether. It will not hurt onions to treeze 
if they are kept frozen, and not handled 
vhile in that condition. 


Cane Fruits 
TOW is a good time to cut out any old 
anes that may have been left after 
the season's crop of raspberries. Cut them 
out clean to the ground to make room for 
the new growth: the new canes if long 
and topheavy may be shortened back. 

It is not vet too late for that winter 
hotbed, which will not only give you let 
tuce and radishes during the winter but 
an earlier and better garden, You can 
manage it easily and do wonders with 
double glass sash, which are now made by 
everal greenhouse manufacturing con- 
cerns. A properly made hotbed, with these 
sash, will withstand below zero weather 
without further covering. 


The Garden Indoors 
N! )W is the time also to procure mate- 


rial for your winter garden indoors, 
and to get plants which you will want for 
the holiday season. Don’t wait till prices 
are high and stocks depleted ; make your 
selections now and have the pleasure, as 
vell as the profit, of growing them your- 
elf during the coming weeks. Several of 
the best flowers, aside from the forcing 
bulbs, require but a low temperature. The 
unequaled cyclamen is one of these. 
here are some new ferns and palms, too, 
which should be making their way into 
the home of every plant lover. The 
crested holly fern (C. Rochfordianum) 
and the new Asparagus plumosus, with its 
closely set fronds, are two of the several 
fine new things to be found in up-to-date 
florists’ 


Oriental Rugs of Present Day Manu- 
facture 

(Continued from page 281) 
of the picture, and the same may 
be said of the other members of the 
rug family. It would be a nice ex- 
ample of artistic enterprise if some of 
our people would treat their whole floor 
after the Oriental fashion. It would 
carry with it character and a story. 

When the weaver reaches dimensions as 
large as 9 x I2 feet the rug is called an 
Oriental carpet. This seems to be the 
chief favorite here. Architects allow for 
it in the arrangement of rooms and floors, 
and harmonious notes are struck between 
it and the wall decorations and furnish- 
ings. If the color scheme and the decora- 
tion of the room is completed before 
the purchase of the rug or carpet, it is 
sometimes a nice and difficult problem to 
secure what is precisely suitable. This 





can only be appreciated by those who 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


| ) Vindow Shades 


—you can hang them now 
at every window 





From the million homes where the original 
Brenlin Unfilled Shades are known as the 
most beautiful and durable shades made, 
there has come a repeated demand for a 
Brenlin standard of quality in shades of 
lower grade for less important windows. 


Go to your dealer today and let him show you how 
in supply this demand. He now has Brenlin in 


Three Grades 
priced at 75c, 55c and 25c 


(except in the Far West) 


for windows of ordinary size (1 yd. x 2 yds.) 


Brenlin Unfilled—the original Brenlin—should 
always be used where length of service and at 
tractive appearance are first considerations. For 
this shade is made of closely woven cloth without 
the ‘‘filling’’ that cracks and falls out in unsightly 
streaks and ‘‘pin holes.’’ Sun won't fade it nor 
water spot it It is supple—not stiff, yet always 
hangs straight and smooth—and reaily shades 
Made in many artistic tones. For windows 1 yard 


wide x 2 y ards long, 75c Special sizes and Bren- 
lin "uplex--white one side, dark the other—made 
to order at proportionate prices. 


rhe two new Brenlin grades, Brenlin Fie at 

ind Brenlin Machine Made at 25c, for win 
dows 1 yard x2 yards, will be found by _ the 
best values in shades at these prices. Cut gener- 
ously long and finished with unusual care. 


Mail Orders Write for the Brenlin 
If no dealer Book Today 


in your town 
can supply It shows actual samples of Bren- 
Seealia write lin in all colors, and gives many 
pA = banthy helpful suggestions for the artistic 
rect. We sat treatment of your windows. With 
isfactorily fill it we will send you the name of 
hundreds of] the Brenlin dealer in your town. 
oon mail) Cnas. W. Breneman & Co., 2069- 
- . 79 Reading Road, Cincinnati, O. 


For sale by leading dealers everywhere 











Smoky Fireplaces 


Made to Draw 
Payment Conditional on Success 


FREDERIC N. WHITLEY "23-2" 


210 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Heating —Ventilating—Air Filtration 
A Beautiful Illustrated Beoklet, 


SUN “WHERE SUN DIALS ARE 
MADE,"’ sent upon request. 
DIALS Estimates furnished. 


Any Latitude Ask for Booklet No. 4 


E. B. MEYROWITZ, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Branches: New York, Minneapolis, St. Paul, London, Paris 
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His Work Done 


HEN 
done then comes the adjust- 


the fireman's work 1s 


ment of the damage and the call 
on the fire insurance company to 
pay for the loss. 

The Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company has in its hundred years 
and more of life paid the enormous 
150 millions of dollars to 
This is 
the largest amount paid by any fre 


sum of 


make good losses by fre. 


insurance company, but the Hart- 


ford is today stronger than at any 


time in its history When you 


need fire insurance 


INSIST on the HARTFORD 


Agents Everywhere 





PREVENTS DUST—PRESERVES ROADS 
Tarvia 


Booklets on. request 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING ae 


New Y¥ Ohi: Philadelphi Louis, veland 
Pi tiaburg“Cincinsats K —y, tg Fy a 


Seattle. don 





F airfax Roses Unusually well-bred and well- 


grown: will succeed anywhere. 
FREE CATALOGUE TELLS ALL Al 
Fairfax Va 


W.R. "GRAY, Box 26, Oakton, Furs: 








McCRAY REFRICERATORS 


Active cold air ">" “tome linings. 
Send for Cata 
McCRAY REFRIGERATOR ‘COMP ANY, 
393 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 














have gone through the tedious experience. 
Sooner or later, however, the desirable 
object is likely to be found. One does 
not purchase a rug as she does a yard of 
silk. The comparative expensivencss of 
the floor covering and its continuous con- 
spicuousness render it an object worthy 
of considerable care and time. If, in the 
long run, it is found that the particular. 
kind of rug desired is unobtainable, there 
is no insurmountable difficulty about hav- 
ing one made to order along the lines 
desired. 

Mention may be made of certain avail- 
able rugs which are adapted to prevailing 
types of rooms. For example, there is the 
Kerman, among the finest of the Persian 
rugs. This must be distinguished from 
the Kermanshah, which is no longer avail- 
able, though the name is loosely employed. 
It is interesting to observe that Kerman 
was formerly famous for its Persian 
shawls, and is equally so now for its rugs. 
These Kerman rugs are all characterized 
by medallion center and cornerpieces, the 
main field being covered with small floral 


design. On account of their soft and 
mellow tones and dainty designs they 


are practically the only Persian rugs suit- 
able for French rooms. The qualities of 
the water of Kerma used in the dyes, to- 
gether with the fleecy whiteness of the 
natural wool, impart an unrivaled brill- 
iancy of sheen to these rugs. 
















































































THE LAST WORD 


@ In simplicity, refine- 


ment, construction, fiaish 
and moderate cost. 

| @ The furniture in har- 
mony with the best ex- 
pression of American 


Mn Hi 
| 





Home Life, possessing 
those particular essentials 


which preserve it from 














generation to generation. 
@ Send for collection of 



























































over 200 illustrations 
(free) and color chart 
for selecting your own 
finish. 
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A rug arrangement in a Persian house. The 


names signify position and uses 


On the other hand for dining-room, 
library or spacious hall, one can commend 
the Gorevan, also called Serapi. This is 
marked by bold conventional designs, in 
which reds and blues are conspicuous. 
The ground is apt to be cream color. 
Gorevans are well woven, of fine quality 
and are larger rugs. A small one is very 
exceptional. Y 

The rug possessing distinct individu- 
ality is che Khorassan. This element is 
imparted by the characteristic striped bor- 
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handsomely illustrated 
owl Garden Guide is being 

O 39% 
Did you receive 


a copy? 
It’s free. 


A postcard will bring it. 


It contains a complete list of 
bulbs for fall planting, with full 
cultural directions. 

Write for this Garden Guide. 

It will both help and enthuse you. 


Arthur T. Boddington, Seedsman 
334 West 14th Street, New York City 
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“PASSE NGER DEPARTMENT, 9 BROADWAY, NEW York 


OFFICES AND AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 























Landscape Gardening 


\ course for Homemakers and 
Gardeners taught by Prof. Cra 
and Prof. Beal of Cornell Us 


versity 


Gardeners who understand up- 
to-date methods and practice are 
in demand for the best positions. 


\ knowledge of Landscape 
Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would have the pleas 
antest homes, 





240 page Catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 226, Springfield, Mass. 
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IRON AND WIRE FENCES 


Fences of all descriptions for City and Suburban 
Homes. Write today for our Loose Leaf Catalog, 
stating briefly your requirements. 


AMERICAN FENCE CONSTRUCTION ©. 
00 Church St., New York 


ae Fence Dept. American Wire Form Co. 








PLANTS & SHRUBS 


Before selecting anything in the line of 
trees, plants and shrubbery, you should visit 
our Nursery or write for illustrated cata- 
logue on Nursery Stock which we send free. 


Julius Roehrs Co., Exotic Nurseries, Rutherford, N. J. 
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Grow 

Chestnuts 
Like This 
For Profit 


The trees are 
metrical growth 
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The Raapberry for the million and the 
Millionaire. “ There's Millions in It.” 


You can now have wonderful rasp 
berries from Tune to October by set ou 
ting out the plants this Fal! 


St. Regis produces continuously the world 


dures without injury heat, drought 
and severest cold. Catalogue free 








GLEN BROTHERS, Glenwood Nursery (Est. 1866), 2015 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 





ers a 50 plece 
hardy, rapid, sym 
luxuriant foliage; 
spreading boughs 
My Actwal Sise BO Ay At 
d by science to a degree that 
closely borders perfection in the new 


St. Regis Everbearing SOBER PARAGON 


Mammoth, Sweet Chestnut 


Crop, Fall of 1911, brought $48,- 
», orchard only 10 years old, 
The only large sweet chestnut in 


, ing as prolifically and as profitabl 
c= June to October—heavy crops of Rears the first year The nuts ~~ ey ey P y 
arge, luscious, sugary berries yf BF average 1 to 2 inches in diameter Pecan Orchards pa far bi r 
bright crimson United States Pomologist, G. B. bmg r ch P A : cm 
: Brackett, says, “It is of large size, pro pho acre r wpes oF C : 
Ite summer and aw umn Crops Go NOt fine appea arance and excellent flavor.” ’ A sha — ° ¢ the ~ ee y» 
consist of a few scattered berries, but Testimony from growers, com- ong the pride of the — may 
fe. '* kings all the time. EB micsion merchants, Forestry Ex mew ae It pate “- hardy 
me party who had a ae patch. say § perts, etc., given in our free catalog. yee af vee ° Pla ‘4 
“% an acre, peepee and s ripped pry m it We oun Guiuiee erated of Ge She freee oe t — ~~ S —e = 
twe or three pickings cach wee r4 Paragon. This ing rb _ withs em 
months and his profits were enormous copyrighted ture far below zero—never en 
srows successfully in any soil—en metal seal is at- known to “winter-kill.” Successful 
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Actual Size 
Ome . x. Pecans 
Large Nuts— Paper Shell 


Hardy Acclimated Pecan 


Trees for Planting in 
Northern States 


Here are Pecan Trees which will 
thrive in Northern States—produc- 





tached to every 


in almost any soil. Begin bearing in 
genuine tree. 


3 to 5 years. Catalogue Free. 
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der which serves to identify it to any one 
who has seen it. These stripes accentuate 
size of rug, which is in itself large. The 
field of the rug is generally severely plain, 
relieved by a medallion center. The ef- 
fect, however, is rich. The rug is most 
at home in library, smoking-room, large 
den, dining-room or living-room. It is a 
homelike rug. 

As to the buying of rugs there are a few 
suggestions that may appropriately be of- 
fered. First and foremost, buy of reliable 
houses. They have a reputation to sus- 
tain, and it is to their advantage to serve 
you sincerely and to the best of their abil- 
ity. A discreet method is to assume an 
entire ignorance of rugs, unless you are 
thoroughly posted on the subject. By this 
means you can draw most copiously upon 
the knowledge, good faith and judgment 
of the house; and incidentally acquire con- 
siderable interesting information, espe- 
cially if the salesman be a competent one. 
Of course a connoisseur needs no such 
outside assistance. He knows what he 
wants and seeks it until he finds it here or 
abroad. Most of us, however, are not so 
favorably circumstanced, and are depend- 
ent upon a market of which we know little 
or nothing. It is the part of wisdom 
therefore, for us to say, “I wish to pro- 
cure a rug for such and such a purpose 
and wish your advice and assistance in 
procuring it.” Most merchants respond 
honorably to such an approach; whereas, 
the egotist who claims to know it all 
likely to fare badly, because his very as- 
sumption is soon discovered to be false. 
Especially should the novice avoid auc- 
tions, where no one but the connoisseur 
can have any conception of values; and 
when prices often exceed those of the le- 
gitimate stores. 

There is something delightfully inti- 
mate and even friendly about the rugs 
which adorn our floors. Their artistic 
appeal surely equals that of the pictures 
upon our walls, and their story is hardly 
less interesting. They rest our feet after 
the stony pavements and they rest our 
eyes after the glaring sun, and as their life 
equals that of more than a generation, 
they come to be a part of the family life. 





Utilizing the Autumn Leaves 


Cc loam, that is, virgin soil, is a 

very scarce commodity just at pres- 
ent and particularly so near large cities. 
To get it even in quantities it will cost 
from $1.50 to $2.50 per cubic yard, de- 
pending on the hauling distance. There 
was a time not very long ago when $1 a 
load was the usual price for loam, with an 
almost unlimited supply; but building op- 
erations have gone on so rapidly that the 
former lawns and gardens have disap- 
peared, thereby shortening the supply of 
loam. Realizing this condition it seems a 
great pity that people with little gardens 
do not take advantage of the great possi- 
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bilities offered by the unlimited quantities 
of autumn leaves to get a supply of loam 
either for renewing their en soil or Look for the Name Yale on Locks and Hardware 
for potting their house plants. 

In the suburban sections of every east- 
ern city during the months of October and 
November, the fields and sidewalks are lit- 
erally covered with a blanket of leaves. 
Strange to say, they are looked upon as a 
nuisance and are carted away to be de- 
stroyed by burning. If the leaves were 
gathered in larger or smaller quantities 
according to one’s needs the benefits de- 
rived from them would more than repay 
the effort necessary to do the work. 

The first thing to do is to gather your 
leaves. This seems about as bright as say- 
ing to a person who has not thought the 
matter out to go out and gather feathers 
on a windy day. There is a number of 
ways to go at the work. If you have trees 
enough on your property the solution is 
easy. Just rake the leaves up and store 
them. If you have to go outside for your 
stock you will find them in every street, 
packed thick in the gutters and littered 
about sidewalks and yards, and there need 
be no fear of meeting objections to your 
removing them. City officials find the 
work of keeping the gutters open no small 
task and their teams are busy removing 
the leaves for days at atime. Any of the 
drivers of these teams will be only too 
happy to unload his leaves at your place 


provided the haul is not prohibitive. An- H E YAL EK, ID EA is the highest possible 
other way to get leaves is to pay boys to . . 2 f. : a a eel a 

do it. Fifty cents will produce an abun- security 1n locks and astenings, aSssoci- 
ated with hardware of character, appropriate 











dance of leaves. Give the boys bags; po- 
tato or sugar bags are just the things. Into 
one of these a lot of leaves can be rammed 


tight and they also prevent much blowing to 1ts surroundings. 
away. 

A lot of leaves piled up on a small place Yale Door Checks Yale Night-latches Yale Padlocks 
is about as practical a proposition as hav- Yale Door Checks shut the door Labape rs coro epee ymlbly rept ba ale Padlock 
i : 2 ’ , silently, but witha firm pushwhich isacombination night-latchand dead- is made to fill some particu- 
thy Tg: elephant on one’s hands, yet there never fails. They are made in lock, offering inthe most convenient lar padlock need and is the 
is a place for the leaves. Your object is four styles and all necessary sizes. form the highest security known. best forits price and purpose. 
to make them available for plant food. s 
This is done by rotting them changing We have a beautiful and really interesting little book, ““A Word About Yale Locks and Hardware 

ve ; 4 —— i i if t late building. Let us send it anyway 
them into leaf mold or humus, and humus It will be of genuine value to you if you contemplate building. Le 


is plant food. Leaves are redticed to this 


condition in several ways. If you have a The Yale Cop ‘Towne Mfe. Co. 


lot of room pile the leaves and as Makers of YALE Products 

they are being piled throw on loam and : 

we. EP saben ; Local Offices General Offices: 9 Murray Street, New York 
keep them moist by sprinkling water on Custsnes Gh Genk eed Gheeet athe, ao 51 Fifth A ices Wake 
the pile. When finished throw on more San Francisco: 134 Rialto Building Exhibit Rooms : ith sivenue, iNew Lor 


loam and prevent blowing by placing Canadian Yale & 
boards against the pile. If room is a ques- 
tion dig a hole in the ground and into it 


Towne Limited, St. Catharines, Ont. 




















pack the leaves, trampling them and soak- , When in renin want onything peeing 0 oa AVE YOUR TREES and maintain the value 
ing with water. Cover with loam. Again, eae sag r pod sag "a — ve | nly hel gail S of your place. We have the skill and experience to 
even should this means be impossible, you ment See Semen. We Cam prouainy Sep yeu. care for them properly. 

can get enough for your plants by using HOUSE & GARDEN —_ Union Square, New York | | Appleton & Sewall Go., Inc., 160 Fisth Ave., B. ¥. 











barrels. Pack the leaves in hard and 
water. 

It will take from six to twelve months 
properly to decompose the stored leaves, 
according to conditions. When uncov- 
ered they should be reduced to a friable 
condition, easily reduced to powder in the 
hands. In such condition they are avail- 
able for use. Spade the leaf mold into 
your flower beds liberally.. Mix it with 
the loam vou use for potting your plants 
and in each case it will better conditions. 








DO BUGS AND WORMS BOTHER? 


Do they prevent your having beautiful trees and perfect fruits and vegetables? Do you understand the art of modern 
orchard practice, including budding. grafting, pruning, cultivating, the prevention of mould, mildew, scale, scab, etc? 
Do you know how to successfully grow potatoes and other vegetables for profit ? 


OUR AN SOME “The WHY and HOW of ORCHARD SUCCESS” 


will prove invaluable to you, and contains a gold mine of useful information for the novice and the expert. 
SEND FOR IT TODAY. ONLY FIFTY CENTS, POSTAGE PAID 
Our complete illustrated catalogue of Spraying Machinery is FREE for the asking, and a postal will bring you in 


touch with our nearest agent. 


oe FIELD FORCE PUMP COMPANY 601 Grand Avenue, Elmira, N. Y. 
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Geniasco 


The Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt 7 


Keay Kooing 


oucan texpect dead 


rooting to vive vou real 


Gsenasco Roofing bhas 
lif that come Irom 
l'rinidad Lake A pl lt 

Life make it resist 
un, rain WW nd, neat 


old, and fir 


(senasco vives la ting 
protection to all your 
building 

{ one in rolls ana 158 read\ 
to lay easy, without expe- 
rienced help Mineral OT 
mooth surface \sk your 


dealer tor (,enasco 
Write u ror samples and 
the Good Roof Guide Book 


~~ = 


iree 


The Kant-leak Kleet, 
for smooth - surface 
roonngs, prevents 
nail-leaks and makes 





eams watertight 
7 without cement < 
» 
; sphalt Paving Company 
I t calucers f asphalt A treet 
™ ~~ # — f ready - fing a te - vid 
Philadelphia 


New York § San Francisco Chicago De, 








Beautify your home with a 


CRETAN STONE MANTEL 


Modelled after masterpieces, with the color, texture 
and serviceable characteristics of any natural stone, 
hand carved Cretan Stone Mantels lend a sub- 
stantial elegance unattainable in wood, tile or brick, 
yet the cost is little greater 

ASK FOR PHOTOGRAPHS 


“TELLitit 








Don't make the mistake of putting the 
leaves that you rake up in the spring into 
the ground you plant in. This is an easy 
way to get rid of them, but is bad for any 
plants put over them. They will heat and 
produce a condition not favorable to 
growing plants. Remember that the 
leaves must be rotted before they can be 
used safely. If you should go to a green- 
house, potting loam will cost you from 
five to ten cents a quart and even at this 
price it will not be any better than what 

m1 can produce yourself by making a 
little effort LL. |. DooGuE 


Planting a Tree 
U ’ to within twenty-five years ago tree 
planting was considered a_ very 
imple operation. When desired, a tree 
was chosen and placed in the ground and 
the looked for result was never in doubt. 
lhe tree grew. To-day conditions have so 
materially changed that to plant a tree and 
insure its growth, great care and thought 
and expert advice are necessary, first in 
the choice of the tree and then for its pro- 
tection during the subsequent vears of its 
life 
In buying a tree pick one by condition 
rather than price. You want a strong 
nursery grown tree and it will cost you 
from $3.50 to $10 each by the hundred, 


according to size. You want a tree that 


has an abundance of fibrous roots close to 
the tree. Good roots mean strength and 
insurance against failure. Such a tree is 
produced only by great care while in the 
nursery. It will have a shapely head, it 
will be free from pests and in every way 
what a specimen tree should be. To bring 
a tree to such a condition requires time 
and entails considerable expense. It ne- 
cessitates shifting every year or two in the 
nursery. Such a tree requires room in 
which to develop and it has to be sprayed 
and pruned carefully. The price sug- 
gested for such a tree may make some peo- 
ple gasp, but it is really cheap when com- 
pared to trees that can be had for a much 
lower price. Trees can be had for prices 
ranging from fifty cents to one dollar and 
a half and they are worth just that much; 
no more. They are what is called “field 
grown.” They have been grown packed 
together in rows hundreds of feet long, 
never transplanted and when wanted for 
shipment are turned out with a plough. 
The roots are straggling, the feeders are 
at the ends of what roots there are and the 
moving generally destroys them. 

[f planting is to be made where the soil 
is good, as on a lawn, very much less dif- 
ficulty will be experienced than if the 
sidewalk is to be the place. Remember 
that the tree gets its food from the soil; 
consequently, use as much as possible in 
making the setting. Excavate a space ten 
feet long by four deep and four wide and 
fill in with the best loam you can find. 
Mix liberally with it well rotted manure, 
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Important to those 
Who expect to build 





WHEN PLANNING TO BUILD, 
get the ideas of leading architects, re- 
garding best design, proper interior 
arrangement and most appropriate 
furnishings, This will aid in decid- 
ing about your own plans, when you 
consult your architect, and can be 
obtained from the several hundred 
designs beautifully illustrated in six 
numbers of the 


Architectural Rereord 


The National Magazine for Architects, Owners and Builders, 
with the largest circulation in the field 


In the advertising pages of these six num- 
bers are also illustrated and described nu- 
merous building specialties that add much 
to the comfort, convenience and value of 
the modern home, without materially in- 
creasing initial cost; this information may 
mean saving of many dollars to you. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


We have a limited supply of these sets of six, in 
valuable to those who expect to build or make 
alterations. Although regular price is $1.50, w: 
make you a special offer of $1.00 for the six, 
while the sets fast, if you mention House & Gar 
DEN. They will soon be sold. Order to-day, to- 
morrow may be too late. 





This $1.00 Should Save You Hundreds 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
268 Metropolitan Annex New York 


Enclosed is $1.00. Mail six numbers (including 
the October COUNTRY HOUSE NUMBER), ac 
cording to special offer in House & GARDEN. 


I se etree ay ¢ hinds bab eee 


Address or ; priced h 











FARR’S HARDY PLANTS 











My book on Hardy plants tells you when to plant. 
and the kinds that I think give best results. If you 
are interested I will send you a free copy. 

BERTRAWN H. FARR. 
643 F Penn St. Wyomissing Nurseries Reading, Pa. 
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Made to order—to exactly match 


the color scheme of any room 


“You select the color—we'll make 
the rug.” Any width—seamless up 
to 16 feet. Any length. Any color 
tone—soft and subdued, or bright 
and striking. Original, individual, 
artistic, dignified Pure wool or 
camel's hair, expertly woven at 
short notice. Write for color card. 
Order through your furnisher. 


Thread & Thrum Workshop 
Auburn, New York i 
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bone meal and hard wood ashes. Let 
this settle well before planting. Don't 
plant the tree too deep. Go by the mark 
on the trunk made by the nursery planting. 
If you have the necessary amount of loam 
you can brick up to within a very short 
distance of the tree without injuring it in 
the least. 

\ stake is for support. The young tree 
is to be fastened to it to protect it from 
shock and to enable the roots to establish 
themselves in the ground, A stake should 
be large enough to fulfill all these require- 
ments and it should be firmly set in the 
ground. Don’t try to set it after the loam 
has been filled in, but fill in the loam about 
it. Stakes as generally used are useless 
and contribute very often by their flimsi- 
ness to the failure of the tree to grow. 
Choose a large stake. Don’t let the fact 
that it is larger than the tree itself frighten 
you, for it will take but a comparatively 
short time to rectify this condition. Clean 
the stake and paint it. This is artistic 
economy. 

A tree guard is almost as necessary as 
a stake. Put on a strong one and also let 
it be large enough to encircle both the tree 
and the stake. For fastening the tree 
nothing is better than pieces of hose. 
Make an eight bend about the tree and 
stake, fastening with tar rope run through 
the hose. Three or four such fastenings 
will be sufficient for a fair-sized tree. As 
a further protection wrap the tree in bur- 
lap from the bottom to a little above the 
protector, sewing it tight and fastening to 
a lower branch to prevent sagging. A 
lighter guard of poultry netting can be 
used where there is little liability of dam- 
age. This guard should be fastened tightly 
to the stake. L. J. Doocure 


Fighting the Brown-Tail Moth 
AST year a certain little town in New 
Hampshire voted to expend twenty- 
five dollars for the attempt to investigate 
the control of the Brown-tail moth by 
means of a fungus parasite. The writer 
happened to be employed in the town at 
horticultural work, and as the work of ex- 
perimenting on this insect with the para- 
site was given to a party not known to me 
and the fact that my line of work covered 
the subject, I concluded to give this para- 
site a private test in the woodland with 
the consent of my employer. 

The Brown-tail moth was a problem to 
everyone in that locality because it de- 
foliated the trees in a part of the country 
noted for its beautiful scenery, and the 
rash received from the hairs of the moth 
was very painful and annoying. It is 
not necessary to enter into an extended ac- 
count of the habits of this insect because it 
is well known, but there are many who 
do not know the life history of this moth, 
and in order to treat an insect with poison 
or parasite its life history should be 
known, The proper time to attack an in- 
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Christmas Gifts 


Gifts of “* Flint’s 


Fine Furniture,’ 
structed “ Flint Quality,” 
= a marked distinction of elegance and a con- 


con- 
carry with them 


ception of artistic beauty not usually met 


= with. 


In no other establishment can there be 
found such a unique collection of artistic and 
useful pieces suitable for presentation. 


Selections will be held for specified de- 
livery dates, and our system of packing in- 
sures absolute safety to your purchase. 


TELRLAAAAL 
i 


HUY 


43-47 West 23St. 
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Geo. C. Funt Co. 


24-28 West 24" St. 








Close to 
Action 


Get close to what 
really happened at 
the crucial mo- 
ment. It gives 
photography an 
extra thrill. You 
can get a picture 
record of any ex- 
citing or memor- 
able act with a 


Bausch lomb feiss 


‘JEsSAR JENS 


It gathers light and detail in a remarkable way. 
Its great speed, sharp definition and perfect 7//umt- 
nation make it the dest all-around lens for action 
subjects, landscapes or portraits. 


vkiet 36 H, giving prices and information as to 
the best lens for your purpose, will be sent free 
on request. And why not call on your dealer? 


Bausch £7 lomb Optical ©. 


®#Ew yorK WASHINCTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 
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One of several 18-ft. garden benches 
erected by us on the Estate of J. J. Chap- 


man, Esq., Barrytown, N. Y. Charles A. 
Platt, Architect. 

Our models are executed in Pompeian 
stone, a product that withstands the ele- 
ments and is practically everlasting. 

Send for our beautiful catalogue N, il 
lustrating in large variety benches, foun- 
tains, sundials, statuary and pedestals. 
Mailed free on request. 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS 


The Largest Manufacturers of Ornamental Stone 


226 Lexington Ave., New York Factory, Astoria, L. I. 
N. Y. Selling Agents, Ricceri Florentine Terra Cotta 
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|Darwin Tulip| 


A not of color, a gor gcousness ot effect, 
the VERY RAINBOW of springtime 


Standing ect op tall eturdy stems, these Tulips are 
the Alt To on ATS of their class Pianted amongat 
shrubbery, borders en masse Or singly wherever 
found they reate a spot of ideal beauty You cannot 
afford to miss planting some of them for your next 
apring’s Garden show Kicoming in May and well into 
June they ne at a time when early “4 ring blossoms 
are got ‘ } in ert om tae yet te appear We 
have i le select of “12 of the Cholcest variety of 
cvolore 
Each Dos 100 
Clara Butt al rose $0 OT 80 © $3 BO 
Europe. | OS nO 8 00 
slow. |) r on 05 0) 275 
Gretchen ne OS a5 2 00 
Kate Greenway, White flushed lila 06 a5 2 60 
May Queen le licat: ay auve Oo ” 250 
Nora are very lille OS » 800 
Inglescombe Yellow. The on! \ 0 100 600 
Painted Lady. White, faintly tinged 
mauve Heautit as a Water v 05 w 8 00 
Pride of Haarlem Enormous flows 
rosy | 05 nO 8 00 
The Sultan. lark ¢ ‘y maroon U6 3 6200 
White Queen, lure white with black 
anthers OT ao 38580 


One of each of the 12 sorts, 12 bulbs, 60 cts, 

One dozen of each of the 12 sorts, 144 bulbs, $5.75 

100 of each of the 12 sorts 1,200 bilubs, $33.50 
rice Includes Delivery 


A customer in Battle Creek Mich writes us May 
2, mie The Tulips purchased from you last fall 
certals vere TRUE to name, and were the MOST 
maghifivent onee | ever saw." 


Send for our Fall Bulb Book 


H. H. BERGER & CO., 70 Warren St., N.Y: 


























8002 Kinsman Road 


Roofed with Fireproof Asbestos “Century” Shingles. 
Last forever Never require paint. 


EOPLE are using a lot of these 
P Veneered Red Asbestos ‘‘Century”’ 

Shingles. They give you a red roof 
at practically the same cost asa grey 
one. Indian Red face backed up with 
grey. Made of the *‘Century”’ asbestos- 
cement composition, by the famous 
**Century”’ process. Write us for book- 
let, “‘ Roofing: A Practical Talk.’’ 
KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., Factors 

Dept. C., Ambler, Pa. 


Branch Offices in Principal 
Cities of the United States 
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A CEMENT HOUSE 
CAN BE SUCCESSFULLY PAINTED AND 
WATERPROOFED 


— 





Send for booklet illustrated in colors telling how 


THE OHIO VARNISH COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 














Dutch Bulbs. direct from Holland & 
4 

And finest new dablias, desoribed in Free Catalog. BY g 
GT. VAN WAVEREN & KRUIJFF 

American Branch House, 142 N. 18th St., Philadelphia 





























Plan your trip to include a stop-over at 


Going—Returning—North 
— South — East — West— 
On Business or Pleasure, 


spend a few days here. It will break up the 
monotony of your trip, rest and refresh you. 

Old Point Comfort is easily accessible from all 
points. (Consult the map.) All railroads sell 
tickets with stop-over privileges. 


Hotel Chamberlin is noted for its luxurious, yet 
homelike appointments—its unique location—right at 
Hampton Roads and Fortress Monroe, in the center of 
military and naval activities—its historic surroundings 

its magnificent Sea Pool and Medicinal Baths, Golf, 
Tennis, Boating, etc. Last, but not least, its cuisine 
—real Southern cooking, fresh oysters and sea food from 
bearby waters, fresh vegetables from our own gardens. 

Come-~enjoy reat, recreation and 
real Southern hospitality at this ° 
famous resort 

For further information ar : 
mae i vate S Oowaiels : “Ya ny 
ijeurmi DHuervan i raens rtas 
CUpee or address me personails 


GEO. F. ADAMS, Mer., Fortress Monroe, Va. 
New York Office, 1122 Broadway 


‘ 


OTEL CHAMBERLIN; > = 


At Old Point Comfort, Virginia | = 
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sect is when it is feeding, if a poison is 
used, because when the insect is in the 
adult stage like a perfect butterfly or moth, 
it is not easily killed by poison. The 
proper time to ‘attack this pest is when it 
is feeding on the foliage in the caterpillar 
stage. This happens twice a year, once in 
spring until June and again in late sum- 
mer from August until September. The 
Brown-tail moth passes its caterpillar 
stage in the winter nests and emerges in 
spring and feeds on the foliage until it 
enters the cocoon or pupal stage; it then 
remains dormant for about twenty days 
and comes out as a perfect moth. This 
moth is a fast flier and lays her eggs on 
the under side of the leaves for the August 
generation of caterpillars. The eggs hatch 
in August and the young caterpillars soon 
begin to feed and keep it up until cold 
weather when they go into their winter 
nests. 

The present methods of holding this in- 
sect in check have not stopped the spread 
because where one town will enforce laws 
requiring owners to pick the winter nests 
in forest and orchard trees the next town 
will do the reverse. It is an easy matter 
to keep the apple trees clear of the moth 
because the winter nests can be picked off 
the trees with a long handled pruning 
pole used for this purpose, but when sev- 
eral acres of woodland are infested, it is 
out of the question. There are many 
farmers owning tracts of woodland, who 
if compelled to go over the entire tract 
and pick the nests would be bankrupt. 
Again, if this work is done one year it 
must be repeated the following season in 
the same manner, because the man across 
the town line did not pick the moth nests 
on his estate. 

In view of the damage done by this pest 
and the fact that my employer was in fa- 
vor of experiment work on his farm in 
connection with this matter, I lost no time 
in getting all the information available 
concerning the new parasite. A visit to 
the State experiment station was made, 
and as they were not in possession of the 
needed material, the work was next taken 
up with the Massachusetts State Forest- 
ers Office and application made for some 
of the parasite. 

A letter of instructions was received 
with the information how to proceed with 
the work, and notice of the date when the 
parasite would be sent me. The material 
used for this work consisted of a quantity 
of small paper bags, a spool of fine flexible 
wire and a pair of broad nosed forceps. 
The parasite was secured in the form of 
infected material, small caterpillars treated 
with the parasite disease. The instruc- 
tions were to place about twenty of the 
diseased caterpillars in one of the bags 
and hang the bag up in a tree as near as 
possible to the webs or where the masses 
of the caterpillars were feeding and cut 
open the bag near the top so that the cat- 
erpillars could craw! out and mingle with 
the native ones. If a number of the bags 
of diseased caterpillars are placed in the 
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worst infested trees to the south of the 
territory the diseased insects will die and 
they will infect others, and thus spread the 
disease. When dead they should be cov- 
ered with a white granular powder indicat- 
ing this fungus disease. It is always ad- 
visable to plant the infected insects to the 
south of the tree, and low ground is the 
best for infection because the disease 
grows best where there is moisture. 

Dr. Roland Thaxter and his assistant, 
Mr. R. H. Cooley of Harvard University, 
have made experiments with this parasite 
that seem very effective. This work was 
carried on in codperation with the Massa- 
chusetts State Foresters Department and 
the above instructions and experiment sug- 
gested the belief that some people might 
care to experiment themselves. 

The woodland on the estate in question 
begins on the south and east sides on 
lower ground and extends toward the 
north. This tract of timber offered the 
ideal conditions asked for in the instruc- 
tions. The infected material was _ re- 
ceived with instructions to distribute them 
within twelve hours. There were enough 
of the caterpillars in the small mailing 
tube sent me to plant over one hundred 
bags in the trees. This consignment was 
planted on the border of the woodland and 
as more were desired for a second line of 
bags I set about to grow some of the 
disease at home. 

A bottomless box two by three feet was 
obtained and sunk in the ground to a 
depth of two inches, leaving the box out 
of ground about a foot. The top of the 
box had a strip of fly paper around the 
inside edge to stop the caterpillars from 
crawling out, and a moist burlap bag cov- 
ered the box to promote the growth of the 
disease. A supply of nests were found 
and placed in the box along with some 
diseased caterpillars. Leaves were placed 
in the box for feed fresh every day, and 
the old ones removed to avoid the growth 
of other molds on the leaves. The brood 
was left in the box until they were killed 
with the disease and a fresh supply was 
placed in along with the dead ones. This 
supply was used to plant the second line 
of bags in the trees about four hundred 
feet from the first planting. Several 
colonies of the home grown diseased cater- 
pillars were placed in trees and bushes 
where they could be watched, and were 
found to kill the native caterpillars feed- 
ing in the trees in the same manner as the 
original infected material. This disease 
is a sort of mold and is one of the best 
forms that attack insects and larvae. The 
name of the parasite is Entomophthora 
Aulicae (Riech.), and it will act with 
more certainty on the tent caterpillar than 
on the Brown-tail caterpillars. 

The results obtained in the forest were 
similar to those obtained in the isolated 
trees used for testing the disease. There 
were but few trees in this the worst in- 
fested part of the woodland that were de- 
foliated by the spring brood of insects and 
this area extended for fully a quarter of 
a mile toward the north. Several other 








Put Sargent 
Liquid Door 
Checks on 
your doors. 
They close 
the heaviest 
and the 
lightest doors 
silently, 
quickly and 
completely. 












O achieve the best in 
home building requires 
that you select your hardware 
with the same careful discrim- 
ination that you use in de- 
ciding your plans, architectural 
effects, or lighting fixtures. 


We will mail you a compli- 
mentary copy of the Sargent 
‘Book of Designs at your re- 
quest. Go over this with 
your architect; he will advise 
you which designs to select. 


Our Colonia! Book will also 


be sent if you will mention it. 


& 


You cannot know the best in 
hardware until you know 
what the Sargent line offers. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, 142 Leonard Street, New York 














Send at once for our booklet 
No. 2 on Bay State Brick and 
Cement Coating protection. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Inc. 
82-84 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


BAY STATE 











Sa Flowers in Winter 
> Bey, For forcing blooms on potted plants or flowers 


in greenhouses, use nature's best plant food, 


Sheep’s Head Brand 
of Sheep Manure. 


Pulverized. Can be used easily as a top dress- 
ing, in liquid form or mixed with the soil, Will 
> not cause black spot. Free from weed seed, 
Send for booklet and prices. 

NATURAL GUANO CO. Dept. 19, Aurora, Ti 
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KORO KRAFTS 


Hand Hammered 
Ccpper Ware 
THis Fern Dish_is one of the most satisfying articles turned 


out of the Soro Krafts Shoppe The 
tight and shade due to the bosses and depres 
in which the horizontal lines are broken by 
the supports and their lines by the swinging 
product most artistic. 

through. 
THE KORO KRAFTS SHOPPE, 
Cleveland, 9. 


sions and the wa 
the vertical lines of 
handles, make this 
It is made to keep water from leaking 


8614 Superior Ave., 
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Your Trees— 
Why Have Them 
Inspected? 


How unfair to give your flowers and 
shrubs every attention, and your 

trees scarcely any. 

Just because your trees look all right, 

does not prove that they are. 

There is one way to make sure, and 
that is by having them inspected by one 
ol our experts. 

You will get the 
their 


trees nme ed. 


exact facts concern- 


ing condition, 


care if they require it 
There is no better time than now for inspections. 
Send for our Booklet—Trees—The Care They Sh 


facts about our Inspections. 


FORESTERS 





and suggestions concerning the care your 


Have us make such an inspection, and give the trees expert 


ould Have. 


In it, you will find much helpful information and further 


UNSON \\/HITAKER \O. 


Reosten—@28 Tremont Bidg.: Chieage—513 Commercial Rank Bidg-* 
New Vork—828 Fourth Ave. Bldg. 






























is largely a matter of the combination of color in your wea 


in her dress, but most women rely on instinct, rather 
laws governing color combinations, to achieve the end. 


with each other perfectly—but there is always the po 


colors Cati | 


“What wear?” and “What colors shall I 


are among the questions that are answered in 


“COLOR HARMONY IN DRESS,” 


By Georce ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


Besides, it will suggest ciever color schemes that other 
smart women will adopt. The book contains color 
charts that make the subject perfectly clear. 
75 Cents Net; Postage 6 Cents 
McBRIDE, NAST & CO., 
UNION SQUARE 


Publishers 
NEW YORK CITY 
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With this book as a guide, you need not be in doubt as to 
whether the combination you wish to use will be becoming. 


That Well-Groomed Appearance 


ring apparel. 


I.very woman of good taste realizes the value of color harmony 


than on the 
A gown or a 


hat may be charming in itself--the two may or may not harmonize 
ssibility that 
their colors will clash with the complexion or the hair of the wearer. 


wear ?” gay 
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forests were compared where the infesta- 
tion was equally as bad as our forest, and 
while most of the trees were defoliated in 
the woodland not treated, our trees seemed 
free from the pest. 

The August brood came on in the 
treated area as plentiful as elsewhere but 
some of the colonies of the new brood did 
not appear to spread in the manner which 
others grew. The trees were examined 
and it was found that the larve had taken 
the disease without treatment. 

I made inquiry concerning this and 
found that this disease will live over win- 
ter where once planted, and if the mois- 
ture conditions are favorable will grow 
another year. Even in a dry season this 
disease seemed to do its work. Perhaps if 
some others would give this parasite a 
private trial on their estates, they would 
aid in controlling the Brown-tail moth. 

Garrett M, Strack 


The House We Remodeled with 
Paint 


(Continued from page 284) 
in camp. Fabrics can be stenciled in 
this way and the extra moisture absorbed 
by the cheesecloth and paper. 

Like all the other work we attempted 
we succeeded; this is not to be wondered 
at, though, as the operation of stenciling is 
so simple. From putting a simple one- 
color stencil on the walls of the bath above 
the wainscoting line, stenciling curtains 
to match—for we were wise enough to 
try the simplest things first—we finally 
grew bolder and attacked the bedrooms 
and plan to do likewise with the dining- 
room, the curtains of which are already 
stenciled in rose. The operation was al- 
ways the same, only in finishing the walls 
the surface was in an upright position. 
When two distinct colors were used— 
not blended—two stencil plates were em- 
ployed and a separate brush used for each 
color. For the fabrics a medium was 
added to the colors to make the same 
washable. 

The bathroom stencil was applied in 
blue, using a mixture of cobalt 1 part, 
sap green 1/1o part, and a small quantity 
of white. The stencil pattern was guided 
by the top of the wainscoting and started 
at one of the corners, working from left 
to right. When as much of the wall as the 
pattern covered was colored in the blue, 
the pattern was picked up and shifted 
along farther to the right. The cheese- 
cloth curtains, hung straight to the sills, 
were finished with a two-inch hem and 
stenciled as the wall; the medium, how- 
ever, was added to the stencil colors. 

In the chambers two color stencils were 
used and the more floral patterns selected, 
giving results fully as striking as printed 
paper friezes, but more durable and cer- 
tainly more individual as we selected our 
own colors ; a wild rose for the pink room, 
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carried out in deeper pink and green, a 
nasturtium in the natural colors for the 
cream room, a poppy in rose and green 
for the gray room, and so on. In the din- 
ing-room the ivory tint of the ceiling 
forms a good background for the gray- 
green, rose and touches of blue in the 
stencil that we will apply. It is to be car- 
ried out in natural colors to some extent, 
but blending the rose of wistaria clusters 
into a subdued blue at the lower portion, 
thus repeating the color of our blue china. 
The warm gray of the wall proper was 
matched up by the gray taffeta purchased 
for the over-curtains. This material 
stenciled up beautifully. 

The den walls were finished with a sim- 
ple checkerberry design in reddish brown, 
and the tan linen curtains, table cover and 
pillows were finished likewise, using the 
pattern as a straight border across the 
bottom of the hangings and table cover, 
but across the middle of the pillow tops. 
Two wicker chairs that had done service 
here and there, and were of good design, 
but discarded because of their finish, were 
treated with the brown as used for the 
woodwork, Their appearance was entire- 
ly renewed and with new cushions these 
added much to the looks and comfort. 
The rugs in plain brown with borders 
across either end in green and dull red 
completed the decorations here. 

Some day we are going to stencil the 
dining-room and living-room, but just at 
present we are enjoying its homelike at- 
mosphere gained, we believe, through the 
use of the plain yellow wall, richly coloréd 
hangings and simplicity of its construc- 
tion, as well as plan of furnishing and 
decorating. It is all so fresh and clean 
looking and such a change—wonderful in 
a way and yet possible as we full well 
know. 








Why Not Help the Birds? 


NE other day 
stood below 


when the thermometer 
zero a large bird flew 
to the pergola. To our surprise it proved 
to be a flicker. He was evidently cold and 
hungry and had come for some of the 
frozen grapes and berries. We watched 
him for five or ten minutes while he ate 
rapidly, stopping occasionally to see that 
no one was near. He was very dark in 
color and his red crescent seemed larger 
and more brilliant than usual. A sound 
disturbed him and he flew away over the 
tree tops and we have wondered since 
where he slept through the extremely cold 
night that followed. 

Why not have the birds in mind when 
you are planning your grounds and your 
garden? If you love birds and _ their 
music, plant things that will attract them 
and you will be repaid. The thing that 
will declare the largest dividends in this 
way is a mulberry tree, and, too, it is 
beautiful in itself. Its fruit is a great joy 
to the birds, and since it is in fruit for 
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many weeks it will give continued pleasure 
to many of them. The robins will come 
to it throughout the day and will bring 
their young and teach them to help them- 
selves, the orioles will come, the catbird 


will slip slyly in, as will the cuckoos. The 
blackbirds, wrens, sparrows, thrushes, 
waxwings, warblers and flycatchers will 


come, and occasionally a bluebird and a 
tanager. The sweet, sticky fruit attracts 
many small flies and insects and the insect 
loving birds soon find that out. 

North of the city where the farmers 
raise many strawberries, more than one 
country roadside is lined with these trees 
The farmers have discovered that the 
birds prefer the mulberries to the straw- 
berries, and since they ripen at the same 
time they find it is economy to plant the 
trees. 

How the cedar waxwings love the ber- 
ries of the Tartarian honeysuckle and 
those of the mountain ash. Back in our 
garden to-day is a red cedar that brings 
early recollections—perhaps our earliest— 
of birds. A great mountain ash tree in the 
yard was red with berries in the late sum- 
mer and the pretty, polite, cedar waxwings 
used to come to it in flocks, A picket fence 
was near, and after a time we found a tiny 
red cedar growing in between the pickets. 


The cedar waxwings had planted it. It is 
a strong, sturdy tree now and the warb- 


lers and many other small birds appropri- 
ate it for their sleeping apartment. 

Birds love the chokecherry trees, the 
dogwood, elder, and the wild gooseberry, 
raspberry and currant. Put in some of the 
sumac for them and find a place for the 
wild grapevine, the bitter-sweet and the 
Virginia creeper. Never can one find 
more beautiful hedges than those along 
the country roadside, and how the birds 


flock to these tangles! They like variety 
in their food " you do. Why not bring 


in to your yard the things that grow all 
about you? If you are very particular 
about having everything in perfect order 
and do not want a “mixed up” yard, as | 
once heard a woman call it, fix up one cor- 
ner for the birds and you will find that 
this will be the attractive spot of your gar- 
den after all. Don’t cut down all of the 
old trees. The flickers, bluebirds and 
wrens love them to nest in. Plant vines to 
grow over them if you wish, but leave 
some of them to shelter the birds. Put up 
bird houses and if they are made attrac- 
tive they will soon be occupied. If you 
will close up your martin houses in August 
or September when the birds have gone 
South, and will open them about the nine- 
teenth of April you will not be troubled 
with undesirable sparrow tenants. 

Birds love the old syringa bush in the 
garden with its hundreds of little branches. 
In the migration time early in the spring 
this is the place they seek, and we often 
say that the birds come there to register 
and then fly away. The cuckoo and the 
wood thrush sometimes rest in its protect- 
ing branches for five or six hours, appar- 
ently tired after miles of flight. The little 
ruby crowned kinglet loves it and sits and 
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makes his toilet and sings his song that is 
always so surprisingly big for him, and 1s 
seemingly much at home. ‘The wren 
any intruder, be he large or small. The Wf | —— Vor 
white throat sparrow sleeps there when he HACKING “1 
for one only sleeps there. He will not al- > 4 (() [to 
low another one in the bush, and even 
testing voice over and over again, and 
finally we see him hop back to the center 
When you plant your garden, don’t for- 
get to put in plenty of sunflower seed for 


knows that he owns the tree and scolds at 

stops on his way South. I say sparrow, 

after dark we have often heard his pro- 1. U 
of the bush again and all is quiet. 

the goldfinches. Nothing is sweeter than 








their call and song, and it is a joy to have ie 2 IT IS THE BEST FLOOR MADE 
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time, sitting quietly on the telephone wire 
near the vine, arranging his feathers and 
resting, as do other birds. 





Don’t forget the evening primrose. Put 
some in for the night flying moths. The 
children will love to watch the buds hop 
open in the twilight and see the moths 
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\ Successful Back Yard Garden 


H1IS article is not for professional 
farmers. It is intended as a ray of 
encouragement, and perhaps suggestion, 
to those amateurs who, with very small 
space at their command, yet long for a few 
home grown vegetables and flowers and 
the joy of raising them. 

We live in the suburb of an old Georgia 
town, which has kept a good deal of its 
charm in spite of the fact that it has be- 
come a fashionable winter resort. As our 
back yard was a little over a half acre and 
already contained two cows, a chicken 
vard, a pigeon yard and a servants’ cot- 
tage, there was not much ground left when 
the “gardening fad’ struck the family. 
However, we managed to fence in a spot 
about 105 x 42 feet and after devoting 
about 60 x 18 feet to a permanent aspara- 
gus bed, we planted the rest in vegetables 
and flowers. 

Our planting season begins in October. 
In this month we plant out spinach, beets, 
carrots, lettuce and endive in our vegetable 
beds, and in the flower beds we sow 
Shirley poppies and Coreopsis seed. In 
this month we also fertilize the chrysan- 
themums heavily and set our fall bulbs. 

In November we plant the sweet peas 
in a trench about a foot deep, covering 
with about six inches of earth and cover- 
ing up plants as they come up. We also 
plant Escholtzia seed and set young 
plants of sweet william, gaillardia, fox- 
glove, hardy phlox and pansies. In this 
month our chrysanthemums bloom. 

In December the vegetable garden bears 
well and we also have violets and narcis- 
sus in bloom. 

In January we plant green peas in the 
open ground. We plant the Alaskan pea 
in rows about two feet apart, using the 
ground from which the earlier spinach 
and beets have been pulled. 

In February we plant in the hotbed the 
seed of tomatoes (Sparks Earlina and any 
of the later sorts), peppers, eggplant, sin- 
gle dahlias and verbena and in the open 
ground we plant dwarf sunflowers. The 
pansies are in full bloom in this month, as 
are many of the bulbs. We tried the plan 
of planting the tomato seed in strawberry 
boxes with the bottoms cut out and sink- 
ing in the hotbed. It was such a success 
that we had tomatoes the tenth of June 
this year and they are much taller than my 
head. We train them to a stake, cutting 
off suckers. In this month we also fer- 
tilize the asparagus heavily. 

In March we plant nasturtium and pe- 
tunia seed in the open ground and set out 
Shasta daisy plants and African daisy 
plants. We also spray the young tomato 
plants with weak Bordeaux mixture, 

In April we set out the young plants 
from the hotbed, tomatoes, peppers, etc., 
plant lima beans or butter beans, as you 
prefer. We divide our chrysanthemums 
and violets this month, saving the strong- 
est roots. The green peas and asparagus 
are ready for use and the poppies, sweet 
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peas, Escholtzia, gaillardia, iris, 
flowers, etc., are in bloom. 
our loveliest garden month. 

In May there is no planting done, but 
much work in keeping down weeds. The 
foxgloves, nasturtiums, daisies and ver- 
benas begin blooming, 

In June we turn in the green peas, which 
are now over and plant sugar corn in this 
space for a late crop. We plant pole lima 
beans where the sweet peas were and zin- 
nias where the poppies were, thus utilizing 
every space. The tomatoes, eggplant, pep- 
pers and lima beans begin ripening this 
month and the hardy phlox, single dahlias 
and dwarf sunflowers commence to bloom. 

In July and August and early Septem- 
ber there is little to do except keep the 
garden clean and worked, fertilize and de- 
bud the chrysanthemums and gather your 
flowers and vegetables. Many of the 
flowers bear on until frost. 

The dwarf sunflower and zinnia stand 
our hot weather remarkably well. Our 
corner of dwarf sunflowers was most suc- 
cessful this summer. 

Of course we have made many mistakes 
and had some failures, There was one 
awful day when a row of plants, carefully 
nourished and tended as young eggplants 
turned out to be poke berries, but on the 
whole, at the end of three years we can 
look with pride on many successes and 
many happy hours of work, 


corn 
It is perhaps 


time spent in the open air. We can truth- 
fully say “A garden is a lovesome spot.” 

Of course I have not mentioned every 
plant we have in our garden. I have only 
tried to show what can be done by any 
amateur in a small space. I have not given 
many directions for planting, as we sim- 
ply follow the directions of a good seed 
catalogue and the suggestions contained 
in certain of the magazines devoted to this 
sort of thing. As for expense you will 
find that, by raising your own seedlings, 
the seed, bulbs, etc., for such a garden 
will amount to only a few dollars. The 
work we did mostly ourselves. 

Louisa K. SmirH 


Shingle Roof 


Y EARS ago shingles on a roof would 

last for a quarter of a century. 
This was because the shingles were made 
of properly selected and seasoned wood, 
which was possible because of the sup- 
posedly limited supply. To-day, shingles 
do not last more than ten years without 
curling or pulling out from their places. 
The poorer grades now cost more than 
the extras twenty years ago, and to do 
over a roof with the best grade means a 
surprisingly heavy expense. 

In view of this condition of affairs, any 
treatment that will prolong the life of a 
shingle roof is interesting, and one of the 
best of such methods is to apply hot 
creosote after nailing each shingle firmly 
in place. Warm weather is essential, and 
the creosote must be applied boiling hot 
so that it will penetrate every crevice. 


L. J. Doogur 
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and best of 
all, bodies made strong and healthy by the 
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New Style Book of Dutch Furniture 

This valuable booklet is free—it illustrates over 300 
patterns of Holland Dutch Arts & Crafts—the ideal 
furniture for every room in your home. It contains 
several room scenes in colors and tells an interesting 
story about this Dutch furniture and the clever Dutch 
Craftsmen who impart a distinctive touch and indi 
viduality to every piece they produce. 

Our Trade Mark—a means of identification and our 
guarantee of excellency, is branded into every piece. 

We will send you the address of our Associate Dis 
tributor nearest you where our goods can be procured. 
Call on him and ask to see Limbert’s Arts & Crafts 
Furniture. 

CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Dept. V Holland, Mich, 














A Binder for House & Garden 


You can bind your loose copies 
of House & Garden into a perma- 
nent form with the aid of our 
“Big Ben” binder. “Big Ben” is 
a handsome, gold-stamped cover, 
strong and durable, and will hold 
a dozen issues securely and neatly. 
We have only a few on hand, but 
will be glad to send you one on 
receipt of a dollar bill. Simply 
enclose the money and say: “Send 
me ‘Big Ben’ binder for House 
and Garden.” 


McBride, Nast & Co., 3] East 17th St., N.Y. 
















































































Ideal Home 
Chair 


seat and bac k 


with 
- cushions. 





The most popu- 

lar of our hand 
woven natural 
French willow 
chairs for living or 
sewing-room use 


THE IDEAL is 
delightfully com- 
fortable and roomy — 
light and very dur- 
able. Cushions of soft 
downy silk floss cov 
ered with denim in all 
colors. Seat 20 inches 
by 20 inches. Back 
24 inches high from 
seat. 
























Minnet Willowware 
will gladden the heart of some relative 
or friend. Why not send them one of 
these homey chairs? We will pack and 
ship direct. 

SPECIAL. Stained any color $1.00 extra 


Our handsome new catalogue just full of gift sug 
gestions gladly mailed upon request, 


MINNET & CO. Established 1898) 


Manufacturers of High Grade Willow Furniture 


365 Lexington Ave., Bet. 40th and 4ist Sts., New York 





—FALL PLANTIN 


of bulbs, shrubs, trees, etc., and fall lawn making will give 
you sS0o0 better returns in the spring- if you make liberal use of 


y BRAND mace 


SHEEP MANURE 
Dried and Pulverized 


No Weeds—No Waste 


Economical and Convenient 





















a1 One Barrel Equals Two 
Wagon | Loads Barnyard Manure i> 





Unequaled for Landscape and Field Fertilizing 

00 for 200 pound barre! freight paid east of Omaha— 

$ em cash with order. Ask for special quantity; prices 
and interesting booklet. 

THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO. 25 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Wizard rand is sold by first-class seedsmen 








If so, here 


Are You Going To 


Build? 


are some new books that will be invaluable 





Sitihhteetane’ Styles for Country 
Houses Edited by HENRY H. SAYLOR 


\ presentation of the characteristics of the more 
common architectural styles employed for country 


houses. Each style is discussed by an architect who 
makes clear all its advantages with regard to planning, 
structural conditions and materials. The styles in- 
cluded and fully illustrated by well chosen. examples 

from photographs and plans are Colonial Houses, Mod 
ern English Pla. ter, Swiss ( 7 ilet, Italian Adaptations, 


Tudor, Spanish Mission, Half Timber, Dutch Colonial, 
Style of the Western Plains ne The Northern Tra- 
dition, $2.00 net: postage 20 cents. 


Concrete and Seucce Houses 
By OSWALD C. HERING 
The whole subject of building the fireproof or fire- 
resisting house is here set forth in the most compre- 
hensive fashion. In this book the layman may secure 


dependable information from an architect of wide ex- 
perience and facility in makir g the subject under- 
standable. Illustrated. $2.00 net; postage 20 cents. 


The Half-Timber House 
By ALLEN W. JACKSON 
Those to whom the English half-timber style ap- 
peals as the ideal of a home want to know all the de- 


tails regarding that style—a guide to prevent their 
making any. mistakes of style or construction, Here 
is the book written just for those people, illustrated 


with a profusion of photographs and plans showing old 
half-timber work and many of the most successful 
American adaptations $2.00 net; postage 20 cents. 


Bungalows By HENRY H. SAYLOR 


Covers the whole fascinating problem of building 
the summer home, with a profusion of illustrations 
from photographs and poe 

‘he Chicago Recor ores says “It would seem as 


if no point of interest or value to the lay bungalow 
builder had been left uncovered. The book, so to 
speak, oozes information at every pore.” 

Illustrated with phot ographs, floor plans and dia- 
grams. $1.50 net; postage 20 cents, 


Ready Nov. 13th. Reclaiming the Old 
House By CHARLES EDW. HOOPER 

All through the country there are hundreds of ram- 
bling old houses which offer wonderful possibilities 
for being converted into homes of personality. Mr. 
Hooper not only tells you how to find and choose your 
old house but how to reclaim it and retain that age-old 
feeling of cheer and comfort. Illustrated. $2.00 met; 
postage 20 cents. 


Ready Nov. 20th. The Colonial House 


By JOS. EVERETT CHANDLER 


Ready Noo. 20th, The Dutch Colonial 


House By AYMAR EMBURY II 


McBride, Nast & Co., Publishers, Union’ Square, New York City 
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BY HOLMAN DAY. 
Author of “King Spruce,” “The Ramrod- 
ders,” etc. 


The Red Lane 


Vibrant with human passions, Mr. Day’s new story pictures with vivid realism the 

life of the settlers along the Maine-Canadian border 
ne other than a writer who ha journed among these simple-hearted and clean 
tl folk who has learned their ways, their nobleness and their frailties, their rev- 
erence for authority, their loves, hates, and passions could have so adequately painted 
the ret kable hu ! racters that unite in making a volume which the reader is 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.35 net. 


The Moth The Voice 


BY MARGARET DELAND. 
BY WILLIAM DANA ORCUT. Author of “The Iron Woman,” etc. 


Auther of “The Spell,” “The Lever,” etc \ new Dr. Lavendar story and a new 
heroine Phillippa is the girl—an old- 

The fascinating stor fa flighty yous fashioned little thing, full of pleasant 
lofavyw in v F her two best silences and soft gaiety and _ simple, 

et vn into the mor of a rdid startling truth-telling Her lover is the 
emit candal. Her cor t ipt t orthodox village parson, whose uncon- 
it vet read ne d& cious affection for Phillippa is most 
, he her. whit the best proof skilfully portrayed. The parson’s wooing 

f the reality of her personality as the Phillippa is quite the quaintest and 
ithor has placed it in pag most charming story Mrs. Deland has yet 


portrayed 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo Cloth, $1.30 net. Illustrated. Cover in colors. $1.00 net. 


Paul Rundel 


BY WILL N. HARBEN. 
Author of “Dixie Hart,” “Abner Daniel,” 
“Jane Dawson,” et 


The Honorable 
Miss Moonlight 


BY ONOTO WATANNA. 


Author of “A Japanese Nightingale,” 
“Tama,” etc. 


| , 

Pr - ~ " ak ~? , : ~ os Only Japan could be the scene of this 
ens =p e Georgia tily picturesqu = yet vitally human 
village that Mr. Hi , va 80 well tor with its charming quaintness ol 
idk tale eked o hemel costume and manners, its note of high he- 
reatiam rhe story port people roism, and its curious, thrilling drama of 
rough. strong pa . ractet irt nd death, oi life and love. roamed 

m 1 their wa lity . j ’ 1 Rundel’ n colorful atmosphere that is genuinely 
e . ; we , a ad japanese, the appealing figur of the 
“ ee Mgt rece " - ; , fragile Geisha girl whom the gods at last 


blessed with a son forms a striking picture 
With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 blended pathos and idyllic love 
net. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 


Peter Newell's Newest Funny Creation 


The Rocket Book 


A new Peter Newell | is a new y for both young and old In this new book 
the mischievous son of the initor sets offa sky-rocket in the basement of an apart 
ment house The rocket merrily pops up through the floor of the first flat, boring a 
neat hole through the cente the dinner table In the second flat it awakens grandpa 
by carrying off his wig in it yyous flight On and on it goes through bathtubs and 
many other adventures to the top floor, where it starts through an ice-cream freezer. 
Rut. alas. the ice is too cold, and the rocket’s career is ended There are twenty-two 
full-page picture printed in four combinations of colors, and each scene is described 
in verses by Mr. Newell 


Smal) Square Quarto, Blue Cloth, Cover in Colors, $1.25. 


HARPER © BROTHERS 
























The Crime of 1812 


By Eugene Labaume 
With introduction by the late W. T. Stead 


A graphic and stirring narrative of Napoleon’s Russian Campaign of 1812, by a 


lHieutenant-colonel in the French army who writes as an eye-witness. Labaume 
went through the campaign from t to last. and his book describes one of the 
greatest disasters that has ever befallen a powerful nation. The awful scenes of 


the burning of Moscow, Napoleon's retreat from that city, and many other intense 
incidents are related with faithful attention to detail and human interest. It is 
a startling indictment of the ambition of the General who is called great 

( mel Lab ive i I f i pen | f men and places... 
, “ ) CTICNCE N.) Times. 
Iliustrated. $2.75 net; postage 15c. 


McBride, Nast & Co., Publishers, Union Sq., New York City 
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A Rattling Good Story for Boys 


The Captain of the King’s Guard 


$y COMMANDER F. H. CURREY, R. N. 
Author of ** With Morgan to Panama 
\ thrilling yarn for boys. It was 
in 1623 that Charles, Prince of 
Wales and his attendant, George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
rode in record time across 
Eure ype t » Madrid, so that 
he might see the Infanta 
Maria, to whom he was con- 
ditionally betrothed. How the 
- I rince and his attendant, travel 
ing incognito, became embroiled with the Inquisi 
tion at Segovia, how Charles rescues Elvira de 
Guzman from insult in the streets of Madrid 
these and other exciting incidents are recounted 
in a stirring fashion. Illustrated in color. 
$1.20 net; postage 16 cents. 





Two Splendid Stories for Girls 


A City Schoolgirl 


By MAY BALDWIN 
This spirited story of the two daughters of a 
Scotchman and the manner in which they win 
friends in London cannot fail to be of great 
interest to girl readers. The principal charac- 
ters are Vava and Stella Wharton, thirteen and 
twenty respectively. The elder sister, much to 





her mortification, has to secure employment as a 
ecretary. Vava is a _ rollicking, attractive 
schoolgirl, very American in spirit, and her ex- 
periences are very much worth while reading. 
The story is full of snap and go. It should be in 
every juvenile library. Illustrated in colo 


$1.20 net; pe tage 16 cents. 


Tabitha Smallways, Schoolgirl 


By RAYMOND JACBERNS 


Author of ‘“Three Amateur Scouts”’ 


r. 


Tabitha is a little 
motherless English 
girl. W hen her father 
goes off to India and 
leaves her with some 
friends who have 
children her own age, 
Tabitha has to keep 
very busy to avoid 
being homesick. She 
is a loving but irre- 
pressible youngster, 
quite used to hav ing 
her own way, and her 
adventures and expe 





. riences are extraor 
dinary and refreshing. Girls between eight and 
fifteen years « f age will be charmed with the st Ty. 
Illustrated in color. $1.20 net; postage 14 cents. 


A Glorious Book for Little Folks 


“Tell Me Why” Stories 


By C. H. CLAUDY 

Charming stories for little folk that tell of the 
wonders and everyday phenomena of Nature. 
“Old Pops” tells “Little Son” “The Story of 
Fire and Water,” “The Story of Brother 
Lightning and the Hole-in-the-air-where-there- 
wasn’t-anything,” “The Story of How the 
Thunderbolt was Tamed,” “The Story of the 
Ship that Wouldn’t Mind the Lighthouse,” 
“The Story of Old Father Gravity,” and others 
of a similar trend. ‘They should be read to every 
child who has learned to say “Why?”  Illus- 
trated in color. $1.25 net; postage 10 cents. 


McBride, Nast & Co., Publishers 


Union Square New York City 
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VERMONT 


\n attractive twenty-room brick house 
with barn (wood) on one-half acre of 
land located in one of the most desirable 
neighborhoods of Bennington, Vt. 

Ninety-foot tiled piazza, porte-cochére, 
pergola, electric lights, gas for cooking, 3 
laundry, three bath rooms, steam heat, ss ti 
two fireplaces and excellent running At Short Hilis. N. J An architect's own place situated to 

, . 


water. command view embracing the Blue 


_ , x . Ridge Mountains to the West and Staten Island and the buildings in 
He - se cost over $2 9,000 and will } be New York to the East. House has living room 20 x 40, many open Gdqemont ¢ state 
sold at bargain price to close an estate. place 


fireplaces, hot water heat, nine bedrooms and four baths, stable or 


























r garage; all conveniences including sewer to tidewater. Near Summit 3S 
Address Lock Box P, Bennington, Vt., and Short Hills stations. Photographs and information on request. At Scarsdale tation 
i . ° Si 303, Phone 1546 Cortlandt ee ~ on wi 
for further particulars. Roche, Craig & Wiley ni S058, Bonne 1509 Coston Central to the new Bronx River Parkway 


Hill-top sites, commanding views 
Desirable properties at reasonable prices 


FARMS FOR SALE--PARRAMATTA 


Booklet A on request 
The Summer Home of President Taft 
Vi r 8 i nia an d M ary lan d A colonial house, with sixty-five acres, beautifully located | |) Srarsdale Coritpin 


Colonial 






























F C an See —— dairy, — and _—_ on the North shore. For pictures and terms apply to ||) J.Warren Thayer, Pres 

arms, Game Freserves and Investments. sizes an Scarsdale 503 Fifth Avex 

prices. Catalogue Free. EDGAR J. McGILt.. nd Essex St. Coes New York City. * 
J. W. LATHAM ; : — —— 











1420 New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 















[ndalatex—it—lal 


The ideal home-town — ideal resi- 
dences amid ideal surroundings. No 
manufacturing. Equally distant from 
New York and Philadelphia—express 
train service. 

Rentals $300 to $6,000 a year. Completely 
furnished homes also for rent. 


Choice properties—furnished or unfurnished—for 
or rent, in other desirable localities. 


WALTER B. HOWE, Princeton, N. J. 


New York Office, 56 Coder Street 





COME TO-—— 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 
LIFE’S WORTH LIVING UP HERE 





NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


Unlike many real estate companies, our religion is 
Honesty. No Misrepresentation. We sell property with 
out cost to widows, Second largest real estate company 
in America. Send for our large catalog, it’s free. 


D. B. CORNELL COMPANY, 
Great Barrington, Mass. 


(- » 


AT BEAUTIFUL 


Greenwich, Conn. 


10 Acres) about 2 miles out; fine trees, city 

water available, splendid views, 8 
room farm house, barn, etc.; easy terms made; 
PERE seveada 
















High altitude, dry air, good water, and a 
beautiful country. I sell Farms, Estates, 
Homes and Manufacturing Sites. All 
kinds and prices. Let me know what kind 
of property you are looking for. 












I’ll send illustrated booklet. 


GEO. H. COOPER, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Room 210 Agricultural Bank Building 















Get suk kbueee PaeEh ean abores $9,000 
20 Acres 2 miles out; 10 room house, a 
et 


c. ( ould be made into fine estat: 


sell on casy terms; price ......++.+#+ +++ $12,000 BEAUTIFUL SUBURBAN HOME FOR RENT AT PELHAM MANOR, N. Y. 
New, Artistic Homes _ Situated in the heart of New York's most delightful suburb. Forty minutes from Grand Central Station. 
































Golf and tennis at the very door. ‘The house, which is situated on a plot of ground about an acre in extent, 
contains parlor, library, large hall, dining room, kitchen and pantry on the ground floor. Five large bedrooms, 
For Sale. Right IN Greenwich, $5,000 to $15,000. hall, and two bathrooms are on the second floor. The third floor contains two servants’ rooms 
The house has just been papered and painted from top to bottom, as well as having electric light installed 
LAURENCE TIMMONS, and hard wood floors put down. It is now in perfect modern repair and ready for the most critical to examine, 
Opp. R. R. Sta. Tel. 456 Greenwich, Conn. The key may be had from Kenneth Mygatt, the local agent, or further information by writing to 
. J Box 9, Care of House & Garden, 31 East 17th Street, New York City. 
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Are You Looking For a Country Place? 


S a result of many inquiries that are constantly reach- buying or selling of country and suburban homes, farms and 
ing House & Garpen for dependable information on acreage. 
the sdieoltin and purchase of country properties 
announce the establishment of a 





, we [If you are seeking a particular kind of place—an inex 

pensive rural property within commuting distance of the 

R ] E RB city, a suburban plot, a summer home in the mountains or 

ea State ureau at the seashore, or a farm adapted to the raising of any 

under the direction of a real estate expert, which will aim special kind of product—the Real Estate Bureau will help 
to give our readers reliable information concerning the you find it without any charge for its services. 

selection of country properties, to answer perplexing ques- In writing state in as much detail as possible just what is 


tions as to sales, leases, etc., and to advise in regard to the required, and address 


The Real Estate Bureau, House & Garden, 31 Union Square, North, New York. 
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DO YOU WANT THIS | 


MAGAZINE? 


IT IS ‘THE ONLY ONE OF ITS KIND. LOOK! 


The physical make-up of Pearson’s Magazine 
allows it to depend for support upon its readers 
alone--upon advertisers not at all. 


By the adoption of this unique policy, for a 
popular-priced Magazine of serious purpose, 
even the temptation to become subservient in 
matters of editorial control or influence is elimi- 
nated; and Pearson’s Magazine remains in fact, 
as well as in theory, A FREE PRESS. 

It prints no | But it prints the truth about 
ubjects w hich other magazines do not discuss. 


ri tures. 


\nd it prints more fiction and other entertainment than 
in| othet vce ral magazine. 

to establish the 
printing series of stories instead of serial stories. 
they all do it. 


lt was the first magazine practice of 


Now 


It is famous 
entertainment. 


on two hemispheres for its fiction and 


It i hopele frank in its stories of public interest, matters 
health, the prosperity, or the general state of 
peace, or other welfare of the people of the United States; 
that is, “hopeless” to “The Powers of Pillage,” ““The Princess of 
Privilege,” or any class which deplored and fears frank expression 


Do vou want this kind of a magazine 


THE PEARSON PUBLISHING CO. 


442 EAST 24TH ST., NEW YORK 
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For durable painting of all kinds use National 











Lead Company's Pure White Lead “Dutch Boy 
‘The Stephenson Painter’ (trade-marks). Ask for Helps No. 91, Sent 
a. FREE on request. 
System of Underground NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY, 111 Broadway, New York 
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“A Book for Burglars” 
is important to 
everyone who seeks 
safety in locks. 

Sent free on request 


The Yale & Towne Mfg.Co. 
9 Murray Street, New York 
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Book Reviews. 


[ue ORIENTATION OF BUILDINGS OR 
PLANNING FOR SUNLIGHT. By William 
Atkinson. Illustrated. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons. Price $2. 

The fact that sunlight is so very essen- 
tial for the health of mankind may have 
been a recognized fact for some time, but 
its importance in the planning of build- 
ings has not heretofore been treated scien- 
tifically in print. Mr. Atkinson does not 
speak in any of the often expressed plati- 
tudes that much sunlight is a desirable 
thing, but goes to considerable length to 
demonstrate how to measure sunlight at 
different periods of the year and explains 
how the building may be adapted to at- 
tain the largest possible amount. Inter- 
esting astronomical data is provided in 
the beginning of the book, and the graphic 
diagrams make clear the varying extent 
that sunlight penetrates in various hours 
of the day and during the various seasons. 

The book will be of especial value to 
those who are concerned with building 
arrangements in cities and should aid 
those who are attempting to make certain 
restrictions on the builders of apartment 
houses and tenements. Chapters on shad- 
ows in streets, the effect of height of 
buildings and an especial chapter on hospi- 
tals will be of value to the municipal archi- 
tect. 


THe EnGiisH Staircase. By Waiter H. 
Godfrey. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New 
York. 

Much of the feeling of the old English 
staircase was obtained by the artistic treat- 
ment of the staircase. To-day the archi- 
tectural value of the staircase is subsidiary 
to its placing in order to save space. This 
book treats of stairways from medizval 
times to the present day, and affords many 
interesting ideas on the design as well as 
the construction of staircases that will 
apply to the house to-day. 


THe Home Lire or THE Osprey. By 
Clinton G. Abbot. Wetherbee & Co. 
London. 


Mr. Abbot has made a close study of 
the Osprey’s home and gives the results 
of his interesting life in close proximity to 
colonies of these birds. The accuracy of 
the photographs and the life evident in 
them is unusual. One may obtain inter- 
esting, first-hand data about these birds of 
prey that lack the characteristics of their 
wilder neighbors in so far that other small 
birds, such as the king birds and the tern, 
have no difficulty in routing them out 
from their chosen homes. 

The book contains thirty-two mounted 
plates reproduced in artistic form. 
BEGINNINGS IN AGRICULTURE. By Abbot 

Russell Mann. Illustrated. New York. 

Cloth. 8vo; 341 pages. The Macmil- 

lan Company. 75¢c. 

Forming another volume to the rural 
text book series, this book is suitable for 
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the Seventh and Eight grades of our ele- 
mentary schools. The scheme of the pres- 
ent volume is to explain clearly to pupils 
the place agriculture holds in the commer- 
cial and social life of the country and to 
give an idea of agricultural methods, not 
only on the large farm but in the small 
garden. Questions in the end of each 
chapter suggest interesting supplementary 
work and stimulate the interest of the 
student in studying agricultural activities. 


Your MInp AND How To Train It. By 
William Walker Atkinson. Holyoke: 
Elizabeth Towne Company. $1. 

After explaining the physical workings 
of the mind and the process in which sense 
impressions are conveyed, the author tries 
to show by practical suggestion that we 
can increase the interest of our lives by 
training the attention, perception, memory 
and imagination. Some interesting advice 
is given on the systematizing of our daily 
acts in forming new habits and breaking 
objectionable ones. 

ENGLIsH House Design. By Ernest 
Willmot, F.R.I.B.A. Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
What England is accomplishing in mod- 

ern architecture is not nearly so well 

known here as are the architectural re- 
mains of her past. This book is a selec- 
tion and analytical criticism of English 
domestic architecture. One of the chief 
values of the book is its analysis of the 
influence which controlled architects of 
the past and the theories which may be in- 
volved for present workers. This enables 
one to judge why it is a certain house 
strikes us with attraction and another 
seems uninteresting. Much of this dis- 
cussion boils down to the advisability on 
the architect’s part of a successful inter- 
pretation of his immediate environment 
and that of the district in which he builds. 

When these theories are applied to the 

work of modern architects in England, 

there is considerable help that may be ob- 
tained by the builder of houses in this 
country. 


THE EssentTIALs OF A Country House. 
By R. A. Briggs. Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

The prospective builder must have some- 
thing besides practical information to 
work on. Plans and pictures are all very 
well, but the main considerations for the 
comfort of the individual in the home 
should be given some space, else we are 
apt to find out too late that some things 
essential and desirable for our personal 
taste have been neglected in planning our 
new home. Mr. Briggs takes each room 
of the English house separately and gives 
suggestions as to the planning and ar- 
rangement. For instance, special chap- 
ters are devoted to doors, cupboards, etc. 
Other chapters treat the stables and gar- 
den in a similar way. Although the 
scheme of the English house is so differ- 
ent from ours here, there is considerable 
information of value to Americans. 





MARK TWAIN—A Biography 


The Personal and Literary Life of Samuel Langhorne Clemens 
By Albert Bigelow Paine 


More fascinating than fiction, this true story of a strange and unfixed life is like no other 
It is as full of fun and humor and rollicking anecdote as the 
writings of Mark Twain himself, and as diversified — for this Great Author and Philosopher 
was ever the plaything of a whimsical Fate that mingled tragedy and adventure and laughter 


biography the world has known. 


and failure and success in swift-following sequence. 
no eulogy; there is no false hero worship. 
purpose “to write history rather than eulogy. 


And above all 
In his dedication Mr. Paine makes clear his fixed 
The result is one of the great biographies of 


this picture of a !ife is 


all time. Octavo, Cloth, Full Gilt Backs, Gilt Tops (in a box), Library Edition. 3 Vols., $7.00 
net. Also Octavo, in the Uniform Red Cloth, rade Edition. 


THE NET 


By Rex Beach 


Author of “The Ne’er-do-well,” 
“The Silver Horde,” etc. 


A ripping story of the strong, 
passionate love of a man for his 
heart’s desire. Revenge is here— 
the hot reeking revenge of the 
Sicilian Mafia. Corruption is here 

political corruption which leads 
to riot. And through all these 
scenes of violence and bloodshed 
there flows a steady stream of the 
genuine Rex Beach humor—the 
humor of brilliant phrase and lu 
dicrous situation, 


lllustrated, Post 8vo., $1.30 net. 


YOUR UNITED STATES 


By Arnold Bennett 

Arnold Bennett was weicomed 
to this country with an enthusi 
asm such as has not been accorded 
to any English writer since 
Thackeray. le saw more in a 
brief visit than most of us see in 
a lifetime. Our daily life, our so- 
ciety, our sports, our theaters, our 
schools and colleges, East and 
West, all come in for their share 
of his sane and charming appre- 
ciation. The many beautiful il 
lustrations by Frank Craig, the 
English artist who accompanied 
Mr. Bennett, intensify the inter- 
est of the text. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00 net. 


3 Vols:, $6.00 net. 


THE 
FINANCIER 


By Theodore Dreiser 


Author of “Jennie Gerhardt” and 
“Sister Carric.”’ 


his new novel by Mr. Dreiser 


is a drama of the lust for wealth 
and almost, one might say—the 
lust for love. In its bigness, its 


insight into American life, its 
portrayal of the fight for gold 
and power and the love of women, 
this novel ranks as one of the great 
examples of modern fiction. 


Post 8vo, cloth $1.40 net. 





PAUL RUNDEL 


By Will N. Harben 


Author of “Dixie Hart,” “Abner 
Daniel,’ “Jane Dawson,” etc. 
This new story of Southern life 

stirs al] the deepest emotions of 
the human heart. Its scene is in 
one of those Georgian Villages 
that Mr. Harben knows so well 
and depicts with so much charm 
of homely realism. In connection 
with a thrilling plot, involving the 
clesh of violently opposing na- 
tures, he develops a sympathetic 
drama of the soul. A remarkable 
siory. 


With frontispiece. Post 8vo, cloth 
$1.30 net. 


The Street Called Straight 


By the Author of “The Inner 
Shrine.” 

This new story by the author of 
“The Inner Shrine’ has drawn 
from the critics of America and 
England the most’ enthusiastic 
praise and the unanimous verdict 
that it is a book destined to live 
and become a part of our litera- 
ture. This notable success has 
been achieved 

Not only because it is a great 
love story— 

Not only because it is a great 
drama of American life— 

But because it is in the best 
sense A Great Religious Novel. 
Illustrated by Orson Lowell. 

Cloth $1.35 net. 


THE PICTURES OF POLLY 


Virginal and dewy-fresh, all rosy with the soft radiance of delectable youth, this story comes tripping 


with laughter—a new kind, a new 


name. It is the fun of love, of iridescent love; the delicate 
coquetry, its text to-lean-upon-love-and-keep-your-humor-dry—a story that sings itself into 
; It ought to have been written in violet ink—and yet beyond its laughter 
light of its tender witchery, there glow the passionate feeling, the ardent wooing, the 
unashamed—which mark the dawn of palpitant first love. 


THE VOICE 


By Margaret Deland 


Author of “The Iron Woman,” 
etc. 


\ new Dr, Lavendar story and 
a new heroine. VPhillippa 1s the 
girl—an old-fashioned little thing, 
full of pleasant silences and soft 
gayety and simple, startling truth- 
telling. Her lover is the orthodox 
village parson whose unconscious 
affection is most skillfully por 
trayed. The parson’s wooing of 
Phillippa is quite the guaintest and 
most charming story Mrs. Deland 
has yet portrayed 
Illustrated. Cover in colors. $1.00 
net. 


By Mary King Courtney 


tracery of 
one’s heart. 

and its fun, beyond the moon 
daring—naked and 


In spite of its sentiment it is a story first of all 


for men—women know so little how men are wooed it seems unfair to even hit at this book’s secret. 


Illustrated by Will Foster. 


THE ROCKET BOOK 


Cloth, $1.00 net. 


Peter Newell’s Newest Funny Creation 


A new Peter Newell book is a new joy for both young and old. In this new book the 
mischievous son of the janitor sets off a sky-rocket in the basement of an apartment house. 
‘The rocket merrily pops up through the floor of the first flat, boring a neat hole through the 
center of the dinner table. On and on it goes through bathtubs and many other adventures to 


the top floor, where it starts through an ice-cream freezer. 


Sut, alas, the ice is too cold, and 


the rocket’s career is ended. There are twenty-two full-page pictures, printed in four combi- 
nations of colors, and each scene is described in verses by Mr. Newell 


Small Square Quarto, Blue Cloth, Cover in Colors, $1.25. 
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Gifts for THE gifts a woman values most are, as 


Weddings 
and Holidays 


a rule, those charming utilitarian things 
for the home; a salad bowl, a chafing 
dish, a fire screen, or any of the quaint, 


novel and artistic things in china, cut glass 


or metal that are here in endless variety. 


A visit to this store will satisfactorily solve 
the gift problem if it’s for a woman. 
Orders received now will be held for 
Holiday delivery if desired. 


EWIS& CONGER 


45th St. and 6th Ave., N. Y. 
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ee . : ng workman borders were hand 
and | heir Kvenings ome, and his pieces are always in de ’ ; aa ' . 
mand hy collectors The L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
How She Helped Cut Out —_ TYPEWRITER is ball bearing, long 
ie = he oe wearing and easy running. It appeals 
Overtime at the Office & -. PP 
to all who appreciate quality. Its use 
is not limited to the business office, 
but has spread out to the farm, the 
home and the individual who wants to 
save time. 


Upon application we will send you a free 
lustrated booklet 



















































































L. C. SMITH & BROS, TYPEWRITER CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
M re i i 
' ta t ind-worr A Reproduction of the Rare Platter designated 
Loewe W . fr , A HOUSE AND GARDEN BINDER 
Ne Ww York from Weehawk AST month we announced in TRAVEL that we would fur- 
[L, nish a handsome temporary binder for lcose copies of that 
, a , \ ‘ ° magazine We had only a dozen of the binders on hand 
f t-w t 1 | ne platt r. of which a repr xiuction 1S nd within two weeks we had received orders for ten of that 
" , . , “ent number. Now we announce to you that zoe can have a 
' hown here, designated on the back, “New ‘BIG BEN’ BINDE 
, se HOUSE & GARDEN that will hold * ve copies—a_ whole 
York from Weehawk, Is a rare one. It r—tirm nd “neatly, and that will convert your loose file into 
: , . k form rh binder is large, at ttract ve and durable, and is 
is elgnteen and a halt by tourteen inches, tamped in gold on the outside The price is $1.25, sent prepaid 
" , t express. We nly have few, so send in your order at 
and was sold at auction in INe@w y ork last mee. Simply s Here's a di lar and a quarter; send me a 
> , 1: s - HOUSE & GAKDEN binder out of that dozen. 
February tor the astonishing price ol McBRIDE, NAST and CO., Union Square, New York. 
$1,225 
\nother platter also sketched by Wall LARGE EVERGREENS 
| belonging to the same series. the view give warmth and cheer to the winter landscape and 
yee ae . ees : lend soft greens to contrast harmoniously with the 
this time being New York from Brooklyn summer foliage of other trees 
hrouct : _ an eS: PIONEERS in the growing and moving of large trees, 
leiehts, bro *hit in 1903, also al auc tion, we offer the finest selection in America for lawn and 
Sonn hi ‘ on were { the time " garden planting. Our nurseries cover more than 600 
} . WES ESE : é ste ay acres. Write for Catalogue 
ecord price and no example of either STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS’ COMPANY 
‘a ’ , e till Iz Tel. 79-2. Established 1848, New Oanaan, Conn. 
platter appeared in the market till last 
oh February. In March, 1912, a riveted copy 
f the ehawk platter rou; SS8o, aa . 
. See ee Soe ie OUTDOORS IN WINTER 
MI though each year high class collectors will 
have less and less to do with mended Receives liberal atten- 
restored china or furniture tion in this series of prac- 
tical books. Some of the 
\ subjects now ready are: 
It , 
OUTDOOR PHOTO- 
, K GRAPHY — Julian A. 
; ; Dimock. A common- 
ie Tien” ‘raining the Dog L\ sense guide designed €s- 
pecially for beginners. 
HEN your dog has been thoroughly 
1 1 sé ” LL” r T > 
, taught the lesson “come,” and not PACKING AND POR- 
ntil then, vou may take up the second a TAGING—Dillon Wal- 
R — —_ — ‘ane . ” vote haga lace. Covers whole range 
a ‘ ght real step in his schooling lie down. one of wilderness transpor- 
ener ain Vane , ted Chere are several reasons why this should tation and equipment. 
be the next thing on the program. In the Includes snowshoes and toboggan. 
- aye Fe | ume, ' first place, it is simple and easily enforced ; TRACKS AND TRACKING—Josef Brunner. 
rad . enienm tne also, it is practical and absolutely essen- Interpreting foot prints, wild animals and 
1 tial in the edcuation of every well-man- birds. Many illustrations. 
Burt ghs a lit t nered dog And when | Spe ik of “lie WING AND TRAP SHOOTING—Charles 
eg h Mette: Pp ; down” I mean lie down and stay down Askins. Only modern manual in existence 
wit! yone who « until permission is given to do otherwise. dealing with shotgun shooting. 
© te t , e . = 
Any fi have a { Chere is absolutely no excuse for the dog Purchase from bookstores or direct at 70 
= ean — whose master makes any pretense to hav- cents a copy. Postage extra, 5 cents, Send 
— : : ing him well trained, to hop up again for free Outing Handbook Catalogue. 
>» ; ‘ . .} ‘ . - 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. three seconde (or theese uniautes) after he iad as ae eet ns eal eee 
} haa “Tea ‘a , sc ce yaar) OvuFiw6e HANDBOOKS 
1@ Burroughs Block Detroit, Mieh. has been ordered to lie down, unless he is Ree st tenn St MEWYORS muse RICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
ld to do so. Neither a person passing - 
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by, nor a dog fight down the street—no, 
not even a cat yowling on the front steps 
—should be sufficient cause to warrant a 
change of attitude. 

Perhaps to some people such strictness 
may seem harsh and unreasonable. It is 
neither. It is merely that old idea of im- 
plicit obedience carried a little farther, 
and, depend upon it, both dog and master 
will be happier thereby, For example, it 
is a comfort to you to know, when you 
stop at a friend’s house for a few minutes, 
that by a word you can put Boze, or 
Terry, or whatever your dog’s name may 
be, in a position where he cannot get into 
trouble by killing the family cat or dig- 
ging ground moles on the front lawn. And 
Boze also will derive benefit from the 
period of inaction, on the principle that 
ten minutes of lying down will cause him 
less physical anguish than one minute of 
dog whip after he has unearthed the mole 
or sent the cat to the Happy Hunting 
Grounds. 

For the first lesson, take the dog to 
some place where you will be alone with 
him; the quiet room where you taught 
him to “come” is the best. Kneel beside 
him and placing your left hand across his 
hind quarters press down firmly, mean- 
while taking his front feet together in the 
right hand and drawing them forward. 
Keep repeating “lie down” as you thus 
bring the dog to a recumbent position. 
The chances are that when you get him 
about halfway down he will flop over on 
his side and gaze at you with an unusually 
injured and abject expression. Do not 
mind this; straighten him into a reason- 
ably prone position and hold him there a 
minute, still repeating the command. Then 
release and give the word “up,” simul- 
taneously rising yourself. Pat and praise 
a bit, then repeat the lesson. Be deliber- 
ate and avoid all semblance of roughness ; 
firmness and patience are the twin keys to 
success here. 

As the dog begins to understand the 
why and wherefore of your actions, grad- 
ually use less pressure on his loins, finally 
letting go of the fore legs as well. But 
keep one hand ever ready to check instant- 
ly any symptoms of disobedience, and until 
your pupil heeds the command promptly 
without any manual assistance, do not 
fail to kneel yourself when enforcing it; 
this makes for greater willingness on his 
part. 

The dog now drops instantly at the 
command and stays down until ordered 
up. The next step is to teach him to “stay 
put” even when you are out of sight. To 
attain this most desirable result, proceed 
as follows: Order “lie down,” then walk 
slowly away a few steps in such a direc- 
tion that the dog can easily see you. Watch 
him closely, and at the least indication of 
a motion to rise stop your retreat at once 
and sharply repeat the order. Keep the 
dog down for a minute or so, then give 
the word “up,” perhaps changing your 
tone and manner so as to indicate that he 
has done well. Continue these lessons, 
gradually increasing the time and distance 
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The Lady and Sada San 


The long-awaited sequel to that popular success, 


The later story of “the Lady” and Jack and their 

share in the romance of an adorable Japanese 

girl—whimsically and delightfully told. 

Lovely frontispiece in color. Price $1.00 net, 
postage 6 cents. 


Mrs. Lancelot 


By Maurice Hewlett. Three men—very differ- 

ent—loved Mrs. Lancelot of elusive charm. 

Which of the three did she love? The author 

of “The Forest Lovers” has done nothing more 

fascinating. 

Unusual illustrations. Price $1.35 net, 
13 cents. 


Smoke Bellew 


Jack London’s best story—and Jack London at 
his best is among the mightiest. A virile, grip- 


postage 


Spirited pictures. Price $1.30 net, 


cents. 


postage 13 


ping tale of love and adventure in the Klondike. | 


“The Lady of the Decoration,” by Frances Little. | 





Six Great Novels 


A Romance of Billy-Goat Hill 


The new book by Alice Hegan Rice, author of 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” Quaint 
humor of the Mrs. Wiggs type is woven into a 
love story of unusual charm and much power. 


Attractively illustrated. Price $1.25 net, post- 
age 12 cents. 
Daddy-Long-Legs 
By Jean Webster. ‘“Daddy-Long-Legs” is the 


nickname of a young philanthropist who sends 
an orphan girl through college. Spicy, original, 
overflowing with fun. 
Out-of-the-usual illustrations. 
postage 8 cents. 


Price $1.00 net, 


Tante 
By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. A masterpiece of 
character creation and delineation, the fascinat- 


ing story of a woman of genius, whose beauty is 
matched only by her wayward temperament. 


Price $1.30 net, postage 14 cents. 








will contain a series of “After-the-War” 
and continuing throughout the year. 


Read Colonel Watterson’s own 
he himself unwittingly 
Greeley’s nomination. 

Read what General Harrison Grey Otis, editor 
of the Los Angeles Times, says about the causes 
of Andrew Johnson’s impeachment. 

Read “Emancipation and Impeachment,” by 
General John B. Henderson, one of the seven 
senators who frustrated the attempted “recall.” 


Read what a leading southern editor—Clark 


story of how 
paved the way for 


picturesqueness and individuality. 


barom,” 


papers, 
These papers, 
editors, most of whom were actors in the great dramas they describe 
to the history of the period since the Civil War, 
War papers were to the history of the Great Conflict itself. 





and it will widen the circle of Mrs. Burnett’s enthusiastic readers. 
A year’s subscription to THE CENTURY means a choice Christmas gift 


The New Year of THE CENTURY 


November number 
famous American 
, promise to be 
Century's famous Civil 
They will cover 


beginning in the 
written by 


The 


what 


The Secret History of Fifty Years of American Progress 


Acquaint yourself with the great events of industrial progress 


Howell of the Atlanta Constitution—says about 
“The Aftermath of Reconstruction.” 

Read the account of how Cleveland triumphed 
over Blaine, written by Melville E. Stone of the 
Associated Press. 

Read “The Reassertion of the Monroe Doc- 
trine,” by Charles R. Miller. 
Read “The Return to 

Charles A. Conant. 

Read William Jennings Bryan’s “Recollections 

of Four Conventions.” 


Hard Money,” by 


A Great Travel Series 
In the Balkan War Zone with Robert Hichens and Jules Guérin 
To visit strange lands and learn their secrets; 
stand them; to wander among the ancient temples of Dalmatia and Greece, with two such 
interpreters as Robert Hichens and Jules Guérin, is to travel indeed. 
the Adriatic to the Bosphorus,” following those on Egypt and the Holy Land that have already 
appeared in The Century, tells of a journey along a seldom trod path—a path of remarkable 


to mingle with strange peoples and under- 


Their new series, “From 


A New Serial Novel by Frances Hodgson Burnett 


will be a strong fiction attraction in The Century during 1913. 


It is to be called ‘ 


T. Tem- 


. The year $4.00. 








this book, 
china, 


graphs. 


Nicolay, one of Lincoln’s private secretaries. 





Tall 12mo, 387 pages. 


By-Paths in Collecting 

By Virginia Robie 
Every enthusiast over rare and unique things which have passed the century mark will want 
with its wealth of reliable information on the age, decoration, value, etc., 
furniture, pewter, copper, brass, samplers, sun-dials, etc., etc. 
Charming head-bands and tail-pieces, by Alfred Brennan. Eighty interesting insets from photo- 
8vo, 600 pages. 


of old 


Frontispiece in color. 


Price $2.40 net, postage 16 cents. 


Personal Traits of Abraham Lincoln 
By Helen Nicolay : 
A delightful and illuminating record, based lar gely upon material gathered by the late John G. 


An intimate and sympathetic revelation of many 
unfamiliar phases of the great American’s private life. 


letters, and documents in Lincoln’s own writing. 
Price $1.80 net, postage 14 cents. 


Reproductions of handbills, invitations, 
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The Paramount 


Dog Food 


Keeps Your Dogs in Condition 
the Year Around 


Are f r riving * they should If not 
tr OBOKO 

4 good, solid bo sense dog food m posed 
of fine beef and r grade materials, wit 4 the 
nutriment mt iit Abeolutely pure and free fror 
he len npe ng pices f ther harmful sult 
atat er 

Do not forget the name, “0O-8-0-K-0.’ 


Manufactured by Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., Cardiff, England 
Send for sample and Booklet No. 10 


H. A. ROBINSON & CO., Importers 
128 Water Street New York City 
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>. >. 
Buy Irish Terriers 
For Good, all round dogs for Home and 
Country. Best prize winning strains at 
reasonable prices. 


IROQUOIS KENNELS established 1898 


Address, L. LORING BROOKS 
o. 53 State St. Boston, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL CATS AND 
FLUFFY KITTENS FOR SALE 


Short-haired Domestic, Rare Manx- 
Siamese and Abyssinian, Native long 
haired and pedigreed Persians. Ideal 
boarding place for Cats, Dogs and 
Birds. Resident Veterinarian. Write 
for beautifully fllustrated Catalogue 
and Sales lists. 

BLACK SHORT HAIRED CATTERY, 


Oradell, N. J. 


A Shetland Pony 


—is an unceasing suurce 
of pleasure. A safe and 
ideal playmate. Makes 
the child strong and of 
robust health. Inexpensive 
to buy and keep. Highest 
types here. Complete outfits. 
Entire satisfaction. Write 
for illustrated catalog 
BELLE MEADE FARM 
Dept. 3 Markham, Va. 


AIREDALE TERRIERS 
The best al! ‘round and companion 
Our Terriers are blue nbbon winners at 
New York, Boston, Pitteburg, Chicago. 
Kansas City and other large shows 
Puppies for Sale, $25 and Up. 
Champion Red Raven at Stud. 
Fee $25. The greatest living sire. 
Beautiful illustrated booklet for stamp 


ELMHURST FARM KENNELS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FOR SALE--Airedale Terriers 








Delight the 
Child's 






















ne worte and ative 
Norf ene and . 

_., 4 ' io "s —~ \ grand litter by the great International Winner, 
ing broke to cun-—Show and Ch. King Oorang ex. Baughfell Venus, an mngertes 
House do The best it English and American winner and the dam of win 
door companions and ners These puppies are bred in the purple from 
Green's pet all ors, ages and dam that have few equals or superiors in 
amd sexes from $1 1! or the old country 
Save Sau J. M. HOLT, - - Marshalltown, lowa 
Secy.: Country Club, Box 3, Flat Rock, N. C 
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G. D. TILLEY 


Naturalist 





SONG BIRDS FOR cng GIFTS 


Trained St easbure er Canaries singing 
soft low tr } | rolling ims and water bubbk 
note the finest ct f the | t C;sermar eedet 
specimens of the type | offer a t most superb song 
sters tair e and nnot be found rdinary 
Bullfinche that ie rat te tunes 
king f song bird 

Special for the Holiday Trade: Red Pepper! clear 
deep yellow Norwich and Cinnamon Canari« Tiny 
Rlack-cheeked, White headed and Re i-faced Love Birds. 
irae am Cardina Talking Parrots, lapanese Robins, 
Paradise Wydal Three-colored Nut und Strawberry 
Finches. White and Grey lava Sparrows, Olive, Snow 
and rt e Pigeon Rare Leadbeater’s and Bare 
eyed ( kat su t usted l cans ] we 
tame W te } f lackdaws Bright Red and Mili 
tary Macaws 

CAGES FEED SUPPLIES 

Piease remember that | am the oldest established and 
largest exclusive dealer in live land and water-fowl in Amer 
ican and in addition to cage binis offered ab I have in 
stock the most extensive and finest vile " f Swans 
Geese. Ducks, Game Birds, Fancy l’heasants, Oranes, Pea 
fowl, et in the United States. Write or cali. Darien is 
seventy minutes from New York City on the main line of 
the N. ¥ N. oH. & H.R. R., and my bird park, which 
covers about aixty acres » tw minutes walk from the 
statior 
G. D. TILLEY 

Naturalist 
DARIEN CONN, 

















My stock of pigs and hogs 
was never better. If you want 
the best all-round breed raise 


Jersey Reds 


Fatten  easil and quickly 
amall-boned, long-bodied, vigor 
mus, prolific. Meat unsurpassed 
Choice offerings now. Pigs vac- 
cinated with serum at cost if 
desired Write today for free 
catalog 
ARTHUR J, COLLINS 

Box ¥ Moorestown, N. J. 

























Learn this im ly rich business 
we teach you; easy work at home; 
everybody succeeds. Start with our 
Jumbo Homer Pigeons co your success is assured. 
Send for large Illustrated Book. Providence 
Squab Company, Providence, Rhode Island 


$10 A TRIO or $15 A PEN 


for high class breeding birds from our 


Prize Winning Reds and Orpingtons 


Hundreds ready for Fall delivery. Send for catalog. 
rite today. Dept. 6 


ALLENDALE FARMS, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 











ETS. Pets. If it is a pet you desire, we have 
them—Singing Canaries, Talking Parrots, Fancy 
Cage Birds of every clime, Rabbits, Guinea Pigs, 

Ferrets, White Mice and Rats, Fancy Pigeons, Gold 
Fish, Aquariums, etc., Dogs and Puppies of all breeds, 
Angora Cats and Kittens. Catalogue for the asking. 
Hope’s Leading Pet Shop, 31 North oth street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 


How I Bred $50 to $1600 in 2 Years 


1 want to tell you how one man took $50 worth of my 
kind of poultry and in two years multiplied them to sixteen 
hundred dollars in value. He was a novice and started in 
a box stall. A true and convincing story, told by the man 
himeelf. You can do the same, or start smaller and grow. 
More experience of the same kind, illustrated. Ask me 
for the book. It is free. 


RICE, 451 Howard Street, Melrose, Massachusetts 
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between yourself and the dog, moving 
around and behind him, and finally leav- 
ing the room altogether. Any disobedi- 
ence at any stage of the proceedings must 
be checked by a sharp reprimand (not a 
shout, however), for the dog knows per- 
fectly well when he is doing wrong. 

One thing more, and we will consider that 
Terry's acquaintance with two of his three 
essential lessons is complete. That thing 
is obedience to a gesture signifying “lie 
down.” This is a simple, easily taught 
and very desirable accomplishment. It 
is, as a matter of fact, borrowed from the 
curriculum of the pointer or setter that is 
trained for field work in conjunction with 
the gun, but that does not make it any less 
fitted to the case of the “all ’round” dog. 
The gesture is merely an extending of 
your open hand away from your body, 
palm down and fingers together. To teach 
it, simply let it accompany the command 
“lie down” whenever the latter is given. 
The dog has by this time learned to watch 
vour movements intelligently, and you will! 
find that the gesture alone will soon be 
promptly heeded. 


Feeding Poultry in Winter 


(5% \D feeding means a great deal 

towards success with poultry in 
the winter time and there are a number of 
feeding points that require closer observa- 
tion at this time than during any other 
season. 

In the first place the danger of over- 
feeding, which is often a bugbear in the 
spring and summer, is liable to result in 
under-feeding in cold weather. Both ex- 
tremes are equally bad, with the added 
danger that underfeeding is the harder to 
detect. 

More food may safely be given at this 
season because extra heat and energy are 
required to maintain the bodily tempera- 
ture of the fowls during cold weather. 
For the same reason, the ration may well 
be composed of foods that are rather heat- 
ing and fattening. For example, corn, 
which should be used sparingly in hot 
weather, may now be fed comparatively 
freely. 

Variety in feeding is extremely es- 
sential. In pleasant weather the fowls 
can range out and vary their ration almost 
to suit themselves, but not so now; all they 
get is what is supplied them. So see to it 
that in addition to grain feeds they have 
some form of meat or animal food and 
green stuff or vegetables supplied to them 
regularly and frequently. 

Ground beef scraps and green cut bone 
will supply the animal food. Almost any 
kind of greens, vegetables, tubers, etc., 
that the fowls will eat is good for them. 
In the absence of any or all of these, sup- 
ply clover or alfalfa hay. The fowls 
themselves will strip the leaves off the 
stems and eat them, or the stuff may be 
cut into short lengths, boiled or steamed, 
and added to the mash. 
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If a mash is fed, give it in the evening. 
Feeding mash in the morning has a tend- 
ency toward making fowls lazy during the 
day. On the writer’s poultry farm, we 
feed few mashes, Their chief value lies 
in the fact that they permit the utiliza- 
tion of odds and ends and waste materials, 
such as table scraps, which could not other- 
wise be fed very handily. 

Aside from this it is better to let the 
fowls work for all the food they get, for 
in the winter they need to be kept busy 
and contented during the seemingly long 
days of confinement, and they also need 
all the bodily exercise it is possible to give 
them indoors. Then they will not become 
overfat or fall into vicious habits, such 
as feather-pulling or egg-eating. There 
is no better way of accomplishing this 
desirable end than by scattering all their 
grain feed in a deep litter of straw, leaves 
or any other such comparatively loose ma- 
terial, making them scratch and hunt for 
all they get. This also helps to keep them 
warm on cold days. 

If possible, throw into each pen a few 
sheaves of unthreshed grain occasionally. 
The fowls will pick and dig in them for 
the grain they contain all day long, and 
still will not become overfed. When the 
night shows indications of unusual cold, 
put a panful of corn in the oven and al- 
low it to brown, and perhaps partly char. 
This has a good tonic effect in addition 
to helping keep the fowls warm during 
the cold night. A cropful of warm corn 
is always a comfortable thing for a hen 
to go to bed on when the mercury is down 
around the zero mark. 

Of course all grains should always be 
warmed before feeding in cold weather. 
This saves feed, and increases the health 
and productivity of the hens by adding to 
their comfort. The same is true of the 
drinking water; see that it isn’t frozen 
half of the time so that the fowls can’t 
get to it. Take around fresh warm water 
three times a day during the winter— 
morning, noon and evening, -Don’t neg- 
lect it in the evening, thinking that the 
fowls are soon going to roost anyway; 
they always take a good drink just before 
retiring. R. B. SANDOo 


Double Walls for Poultry Houses 


[% the construction of poultry houses of 
the more substantial kind it is custom- 
ary to make them double-walled; that is, 
with a space of a few inches between the 
inner and outer walls. This space is 
often filled with straw, dead leaves, saw- 
dust or other substance, but better results 
will be secured if it is left empty—-a “‘dead 
air” space. Such a method removes one 
of the harboring places of rats and mice, 
for these pests prefer a handy supply of 
nesting material, which is furnished by 
the filling material referred to. R. S. L: 
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Books That Are Worth While 


Winston Photogravure Books 


These exquisite volumes include the finest geaice of literature, absorbing ac- 
counts of travel and fascinating periods of histor Lorna Doone, Carlyle’s 
French Revolution, Japan and Her People, and he Mediterranean and Its 
Borderlands indicate the literary value of the thirty-six titles included in the 
series—which takes its name from the surpassing photogravure illustrations 
which have been lavishly inserted in these volumes. Printed in large, clear 
type on specially made paper, and sumptuously bound in silk cloth with rich 
gold decorations, gilt tops and silk markers. Special edition in crushed levant. 
Single vol., cloth, $3.50. Two-vol. sets, $5.00. Illustrated Brochure mailed 


on application. 
NEW FICTION: 
The Gulf Between By Anna Costantini 


A dramatic revelation of the married life of a beautiful American girl and 
an Italian nobleman, by one “on the inside.”” With fidelity to both American 
and Italian character, and with great dramatic power, the story depicts the 
girl’s unrest—her jez alousy—the counter-suspicion—the duel—rebellion—flight 
and the final heart-driven awakening. One of the strongest novels of the 

year—a book everyone will read and talk about. 
Four illustrations by Hucu Bovine. Cloth, 320 pages. $1.20 net. Postage, 12 cents. 


A Living Legacy By Ruth Underwood 
A story of a marvelous girl—bewitching, exquisite—with strong, clear views of life and duty—-always 
sane, but sometimes startling. The man is a big, broad-minded, open-hearted man who does great things 
in the service of humanity. There is a love-story that grips and carries you almost breathlessly through 
the climax. A book to charm and do good. 

Cloth, 438 pages. IIlustrated. $1.35 net. 


NEW REFERENCE WORKS: 
International Bible Dictionary By F. N. Peloubet, D.D. 


An invaluable guide for every Bible reader, by an illustrious editor. Abreast of the latest modern 
scholarship, and illuminated from every possible source that can ald the reader to know and love the 
Word of God. Richer in subjects, in their treatment, and in number and value of illustrations, than any 
piper work of like purpose. 
Library Buckram (more durable than leather), 812 pages, 508 illustrations, 14 colored maps. $2.40 net. 
Postage, 38 cents. Descriptive circular mailed on application 


International Encyclopedia of Prose and Poetical Quotations By William S. Walsh 
The latest and most authoritative work, containing all the good features of former similar works, and 
many new and important features not found elsewhere. Compiled from the literature of the world. 
Arranged alphabetically by subjects. Complete concordance, topical index with cross-references, and 
author’s index. ; ‘ 

Cloth, 8vo, 1029 pages. $3.00. Postage, 25 cents. Descriptive circular mailed 


NEW JUVENILES: 


The Mary Frances Cook Book 

Or Adventures Among the Kitchen People 
The Mary Frances Cook Book is the exceptionally clever and fascinating story of a little 
girl who wanted to learn to help her mother. Only it is much more than a story. It 
tells in story form how Mary Frances learned to cook. It gives the recipes in the simplest, 
plainest words. Every operation clearly described. The book stimulates the imagination 
and creates a desire to follow Mary Frances’ example. 
Cloth, 176 pages. Over 200 colored illustrations. $1.20 net. Postage, 15 cents. 

tive circular mailed on application 


The Launch Boys’ Cruise in the Deerfoot iis iat 
The Launch Boys’ Adventures in Northern Waters y Edward S. Ellis 


Two intensely interesting stories of the adventures of three attractive boys during a cruise in a motor- 
oom, The technical side is handled brilliantly and accurately, and appeals strongly to every wide- 
awake boy. 

Cloth. 328 ‘and 336 pages, respectively. 











Postage, 12 cents 





on application 





By Jane Eayre Fryer 


Descrip- 





Illustrated. 60 cents per volume (singly or in sets). 
12 cents per volume 


The Ranch Girls at Rainbow Lodge 
The Ranch Girls’ Pot of Gold By Margaret Vandercook 


The western adventures of four charming girls, by an author thoroughly in touch with the West and with 
her audience. Two wholesome and interesting narratives of just the sort that parents wish their daugh- 
ters to read. 

Cloth, 296 and 297 pages, respectively. 


Postage, 


Illustrated. 60 cents per volume (singly or in sets). 
12 cents per volume 
. . . 
The Supreme Development in Bible Making 
From over 600 styles of our ‘‘International’’ Self-Pronouncing Bibles we select for special mention No. 
86X, ‘Fit for a King.’’ In paper, type, binding and Study Helps, it is unsurpassed. With over 1.500 
pages, printed in type almost an eighth of an inch high, 60,000 references, 400 pages of Helps and 17 
colored maps, it is only 1% inches thick, and weighs only 28 ounces. India paper, bound in Pe vee Seal, 
with overlapping covers, and superbly finished. Equal to any other $9.00 Bible. Price, only $5. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
“International” Bibles, or of 2,000 other books, or both, free 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


Postage, 


Our catalogue of 600 on request. 

















A WORD TO THE HOUSEKEEPER 


Last year you had to take the second-best in your 
improvements because the best was beyond the reach 


or garden. 
and gardening with authority, 
eision, and its whole purpose is to make the home more 
heautiful and more livable. 
and its illustrations will be a pleasure for you, even Our 
if you do not plan any changes or improvements just 











BOBBINK @ ATKINS 


World’s Choicest Nursery and Greenhouse Products 





of your designers and there were no experts in your The proper way to buy is to see the material growing. 
locality. We shal! gladly give our time and attention to all in- 

House and Garden is the advisor you need if you tending purchasers visiting our Nursery and invite every- 
contemplate improvements of any kind about the house body interested in improving their grounds to visit us. 


It covers the field of decoration, furnishing 
artistic taste and pre- 
storehouses, in which we are growing Nursery 


The beauty of the magazine Greenhouse’ Products for every place and purpose. 


Let your subscription start with January 1st and describes our Products. 


Our Nurse ry consists of 300 acres of highly cultivated 
land and a large area covered with greenhouses and 


ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATALOG NO. 40 





include this helpful expert among your regular visitors. 
$3.00 a year; 25 cents a copy. 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO.., Union Square, New York 








BOBBINK & ATKINS 
NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS & PLANTERS 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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CRUTCH 


Who Is She? 


“Whoever the author may be,” 
ivs the Brookivn Eagle, ‘“‘she has 
written a story worth signing.’ But 
you will realize on reading this re 
markable human document that the 
author could not sign her name It 
is a fragment of life-—the story of a 
yirl who was beautiful and talented 
but bound to crutches for all time 
It isn't tragedy—far from it-—it ts 
the story of achievement—and a 
love-story, too The girl rises above 
her crutche they are her servants 
and overcomes what seem wunsur 
mountable obstacle She wins her 
way against overwhelming odds, and 
finally attains the desires of her heart 
Has the human touch,” says the 


Color Harmony in Dress 
Ry GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 
That well-eroomed appearance is largely a matter of tl 
mbination of color In your weartnga apparel bLver woman 
of good taste realises the value of color harmony in her dreas 
but most women rely on inetinet rather than on the laws govert 


ing coler combinations, to achleve this end With thie book as 
a guide. you need pot be in doubt as to whether the combination 
vou wieh to uae will be becoming luiiustraied 76 comnts nel; 
postage 6 cents 


Your bookseller can sup- 
Me Send for Cata- 
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Where Socialism Failed 


By STEWART GRAHAME 

An example of an actual experiment in applied Socialism 
under ideal conditions—-and the way it worked out Here is a 
conerete example of how a colony of Socialists settled a new 
territory in South America and tried to put their theories into 
effect It will make you think, whether you are a Socialist, or 
not A timely and absorbing book. Jilustraied. $1.60 net; 
postage, 12 cenis 











GIFT BOOKS for JUVENILE READERS 


A Glorious Book for Little Folks 


“Tell Me Why” Stories 


By C. H. CLAUDY 

Charming stories for little folk that tell of the 
wonders and everyday phenomena of Nature. 
“Old Pops”’ tells ‘‘ Little Son”’ ‘‘ The Story of 
Fire and Water,” ‘‘The Story of Brother 
Lightning and the Hole-in-the-air-where-there- 
wasn't-anything,’”’ ‘‘The Story of How the 
Thunderbolt was Tamed,” ‘‘ The Story of the 
Ship that Wouldn’t Mind the Lighthouse,’’ 
“The Story of Old Father Gravity,’’ and others 
of a similar trend. They should be read to every 
child who has learned to say ‘‘Why?”’  Illus- 
trated in color. $1.25 net; postage, 10 cents. 





Two Stories for Girls 


Tabitha Smallways, Schoolgirl 


By RAYMOND JACBERNS 
Author of ‘‘ Three Amateur Scouts”’ 

Tabitha is a little motherless English girl. 
When her father goes off to India and leaves her 
with some friends who have children her own 
age, Tabitha has to keep very busy to avoid 
being homesick. She is a loving but irrepressible 
youngster, quite used to having her own way, 
and her adventures and the experiences are 
extraordinary and refreshing. Girls between 
eight and fifteen years of age wiil be charmed 
with the story. Illustrated in color. $1.20 
net; postage, 14 cents. 


A City Schoolgirl 


By MAY BALDWIN 


This spirited story of the two daughters of a 
Scotchman and the manner in which they win 
friends in London cannot fail to be of great 
interest to girl readers. The principal charac- 
ters are Vava and Stella Wharton, thirteen and 
twenty respectively. The elder sister, much to 
her mortification, has to secure employment asa 
secretary. Vava is a rollicking, attractive 
schoolgirl, very American in spirit, and her ex- 
periences are very much worth while reading. 
The story is full of snap and go. It should be in 
every juvenile library. Illustrated in color. 
$1.20 net; postage, 16 cents. 


A Rattling Good Story for Boys 


The Captain of the King’s Guard 


By COMMANDER E. H. CURREY, R. N. 
Author of ‘‘ With Morgan to Panama”’ 

A thrilling yarn for boys. It was in 1623 
that Charles, Prince of Wales and his attendant, 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, rode in 
record time across Europe to Madrid, so that 
he might see the Infanta Maria, to whom he 
was conditionally betrothed. How the prince 
and his attendant, traveling incognito, became 
embroiled with the Inquisition at Segovia, how 
Charles rescues Elvira de Guzman from insult 
in the streets of Madrid—these and other 
exciting incidents are recounted in a stirring 
fashion, Illustrated in color. $1.20 net; post- 
age, 16 cents. 


We should be glad to enter 
your name for a year's 
Sree subscription to “‘The 
Quill—a Magazine of 
Books and Authors.”’ 
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A Little 
Book of 


Christmas 


Cheer 
Uncle Noah’s 


Christmas Inspiration 





By LEONA DALRYMPLE, Author of “'Traumerei’”’ 


For sheer heartwarming optimism—the Christ- 
mas spirit, in a word—this story of the South at 
Yuletide is to be recommended without reserve. 
The devotion of an old negro servant to his im- 
poverished master and mistress, and his inspiration 
for a joyous Christmas celebration which came to 
even more than he had hoped for,—these are the 
chief elements of a story you will be truly thankful 
to read. It is a human, lovable little chronicle, 
fuller of Christmas cheer than anything else you 
have ever read. Many people will send copies to 
their friends as remembrances. Illustrated by 
F.C. Yohn. 50 cents net; postage, 5 cents. 


A Fascinating Romance for the 
Younger Set 


. . . 
The Maid of Middies’ Haven 
By GABRIELLE JACKSON 

Author of ‘Three Graces,” etc. 

This is the story of a sweet- 
natured, lovable young girl who is 
the guest of a friend near the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis and 
becomes a moving figure in its 
social life. She takes part in the 
various ““hops”’ and “proms” and 
is a partisan spectator of the foot- 
ball games and crew races in which 
the middies participate. She is 
wooed by two of the cadets, each 





of whom struggles bravely for her 
love; and such are the qualities of both of the men 
that it is a difficult matter for her to choose be- 
tween them. She does choose, however, and the 
story ends to the eminent satisfaction of the reader. 
Mrs. Jackson is a well-established favorite with the 
younger readers, and this, her latest book, will be 
eagerly sought for by those who are familiar with 
her previous stories. It is by far the best she has 
written. Illustrated. $17.20 net; postage, 10 cents. 


Choice Bon Mots from Master 
Minds 


A Book of Famous Wits 
By WALTER JERROLD 

In this volume appear the “‘sayers of good things” 
from the times of Johnson, Tarlton and Taylor to 
those of Whistler, Wilde and Gilbert. The author 
has given brief biographical settings to the sayings 
of the wits, with the result that the reader can 
better appreciate their humor than as though the 
book were but a catalogue of jeux d’esprits. It is 
the conversational wits and humorists who are 
represented, and the book may be regarded as an 
anecdote history of the long dynasty of the famous 
wits. Illustrated. $2.50 net; postage, 20 cents. 


Your bookseller can sup- 
ply you. Send for Cata- 
logue. 











_ One of a s whimsical 
illustrations “* The Green Overcoat” 


My Escapes 


By A BACHELOR 


you will appreciate this. 


In the Vortex 


a young American artist. 
master hand. 


appealing little model, 


The Mesh 





Illustrated by 


the 


reading aloud. $1.20 net; 


By CLIVE HOLLAND, 


A story of heart-throbs and gayety. 


An Ensnaring Tale 


By JOHN HASLETTE 
A mystery and detective story that will keep you up ’way past your bed-time, filling you the while 
with delightful thrills and an all-consuming interest. 
America, any more than there was a Graustark or a Zenda, but here is a striking story about it for 
all that. And if you read the first three pages, you won't stop to consider anything except the 
important matter of the young bank manager’s catching the thief who robbed the vault and squaring 
himself with his employ ers and with the charming girl he i is engaged to marry. There is a lot doing 
in this book—villainy, intrigue, and love 


GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. 


$1.20 net; postage, 8 cents. 


For Your Bachelor Friend 


postage 10 cents. 


Charming Pictures of ‘‘Bohemian’’ Life 


Author of “‘My Japanese Wife,” etc. 


and then some! 





foolishly 


if you have read ** Three Men ia a Boat’ 
It’s the most amusing book of the year and is particularly adapted for 





HILAIRE BELLOC AT HIS BEST 


In His New Novel of Mystery 


The Green Overcoat 


(Second Edition) 
“A fantastic tale of mystery written by Hilaire Belloc, illustrated by 
x. K. Chesterton, and dedicated to Maurice Baring, affords a combination 
too good to miss. Its title, ‘The 
of much that is pleasurable 
ing, could be written about such a title. 
of the theme, 


Green Overcoat,’ is further suggestive 
so many different sorts of story, all entertain 


Mr. Belloc’s particular treatment 


beginning with the purloining of the coat by an extreme); 
learned and hitherto irreproachable professor 
of psychology, is inimitable, being at once a 
screaming farce and an essay in philosophy 

the latter more or less inadvertently. 
Chesterton’s pictures are like his stories, in 
that they are out of the ordinary 
frivolous or profoundly subtle, according to 
mood in which one views them.” 

Newark Evening News. 


Mr. 





The Professor held captive, 


as depwted by Chesterton 


A rarely humorous story of a young bachelor who, by a legacy from a wealthy uncle, is suddenly 
raised from poverty to affluence, and barely escapes from a dozen women, ranging from the chorus 
to the nobility, to whom in confidential moments he has promised marriage ‘‘if he could only afford 
it.” The book is full of chuckles from beginning to end 


’ 


The effect of an environment in the Latin Quarter of Paris on 
Re al Bohemian life with all its lights and shadows is here de picted by 
The author of ‘‘Trilby” has not given a more charming picture of the studios, the 
cafés, and the motley population of the Quartier Latin. 
poignant human emotions, of mad gayeties, and sober tragedy. 
Jeannette, 
“It is a strong and powerful story, 
“It is vigorous and convincing,” 


$1.25 net; postage, 11 cents. 


a 


The reader is drawn into the vortex of 


The love of Elbert Glynn for the 


is portrayed with tenderness and delicate charm. 
” says the Buffalo Evening News 
says the Chicago Record-Herald. 


There isn’t any Republic of Coquibe in South 


$1.20 net; postage, 10 cents. 





The Lovers of Sanna 

By MARY STEWART CUTTING 

“A dainty, graceful arabesque of a 
novelette is Mrs. Cutting’s new romance.” 
—New York Times Review. 

**Mrs. Cutting is always a favorite with 
her readers, and none of her work is better 
than this.”—Salt Lake City Tribune. 


$1.00 net; postage, 10 cents 


Traumerei 


By LEONA DALRYMPLE 
Author of ‘‘Uncle Noah’s Christmas 
Inspiration” 
The story of a violin, an Italian girl 
and an American man. 
“One of the best among the novels of 
the season.” — Pittsburgh Post. 
“A fascinating tale.’—Newark News. 
$1.35 net; postage, 11 cents 








The Second Deluge 

By GARRETT P. SERVISS 
The story of another flood which, says 
the Portland Evening Telegram, “for its 
boldness of conception has few if any 
equals in American literature.” ; 
**Something doing every minute in this 
marvelous tale.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


$1.35 net; postage, Il cent 


We should be glad to enter 
your name for a year's 
free subscription to ‘The 
Quill— a Magazine of 
Books and Authors.”’ 
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A Beautiful and Inspiring Book of Travel 
Picture Towns of Europe 


Mr. Oshbor conduet through the dozen or more romantic spots of 
Europe that have defied the progr of civilization, retaining through the 
centurit the quaint med il ispect both in architecture and customs 
Carcassonne Rothenburg, Clovelly, Brug Hildesheim, Ronda, Toledo 
Mr. Osborne depicts them all with rare facility in conveying to the reader their 
age old atmo phere To read thi book 1 to tread ‘ the road to yesterday ‘a 
Illustrated with many remarkable photographs taken by the author $2.00 
nel; postage If nt 


Two New Blue Books of Travel 
Italian Lanes and Highroads 3, russe w. Leary 


Everyone who travels or expects to travel will sometime or other go through this country of 
plain Mr. Leary has gone with the rest but he has observed some 


olive tree ind sun-swept 


what differently from the 
writes enthusiastically of the towns and the people, of the lowlands and the mountains. Il- 


lustrated S/ 10 me 


Vistas in Sicily By ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS, F. R. G. S. 


Do you know Sicily? 


me towns on the very 


of myth and mystery; jag 


net, postage 10 cent 


Out of Doors in Southern Spain 
- 9 . 
Along Spain s River of Romance 3, paut cwynne 





The Last Word on the French Capital 
Sensations of Par is By ROLAND STRONG 


The author of this book has lived in Pari 
opportunities for observing 


depths of its hidden my 


A Splendid Gift for the Motorist 


The Best Motor Routes Through Europe 


For the traveler planning a motor trip on the Continent, this book gives help and suggestions 
offered by no other book in existence 


miles of perfect road, across six countries 


As to roads, mountain pa 


and garages along the line, 


book is of convenient 
library 


not as a brigand-infested country, but as it really is; a sparkling island 
steeped in the blue of the 
tips of inaccessible crags; Greek temples that are great honeycombs 
ged mountains and peaceful valleys Mr. Riggs has thrown the light 
on its people, both at work and at play, its legends, its cities—ancient Syracuse and Girgenti 

and its historical associations that reach back long before the Christian Era. Illustrated. $1.10 


ol 
armies of Hannibal, Caesar, Pompey and Napoleon The region was 
the playground of Spain's infant civilization; and it teems with 
romance that is typically Spanish. The author follows the Guadal 
quivir from its source to its mouth, tarrying among peasants, in the 
inns, and by the roadside, stopping in the towns and cities—Cordova, 
Seville, Montoro, Bujalance, and many another 
book without falling under the spell of Andalusia. Superbly illustrated 
in color $3.00 net; postage 25 cents. 


teri The book is a remarkable interpretation of the French capital. 
The author's creation of the atmosphere of the city is so remarkable and the delineations of its 
life so vivid that the reader feels all the sensations of an actual visit 
Paris that adequately conveys its indescribable atmosphere and compelling charm. Whatever 


other books on the subject you have read, this will complement them admirably. Illustrated 


ses, and other conditions, you will never be in doubt He tells of inns 


¢, bound in flexible morocco, and should be a part of every motorist’s 
With many illustrations and maps $2.00 net; postage 10 cents, 








By ALBERT B. OSBORNE 





other With a style that shows spontaneity and deep insight, he 


li) cent 


Mediterranean; a storehouse of marvelous beauty and picturesque 


The Guadalquivir—Spain's River of Romance—flows through the 
idle of Spanish history Along its banks was the Biblical country 
Tarshish; the basin of the river has been a battleground for the 


No one can read this 


s for more than twenty-five years, and has had special 
the city’s life in all its multi-colored phases and penetrating to the 


This is the one book on 


By GEORGE D. WEBBER 


In it there is a tour de luxe that will carry you over 3,500 
ind through the most magnificent scenery of Europe. 


treating with Customs Officials, and every other sort of detail The 
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A Book of Distinctive 


a: 
Interiors 
Edited by WILLIAM A. VOLLMER 


This is the most useful book for the home- 
maker ever published. It pictures scores of 
rooms that have been decorated and furnished 
with good taste and distinction, but not nec- 
essarily at great expense. There are helpful 
chapters on all the rooms of the house—living- 
room, dining-room, kitchen, nursery, etc. A 
book with a thousand suggestions. Suggestions 
that you can carry into effect. $81.00 net; 
postage, 10 cents. 


Furnishing the Home 


of Good Taste 


By LUCY ABBOT THROOP 


A fascinating and authoritative book on 
the tasteful furnishing of your home, written 
by a well-known interior decorator. The 
author, after a survey of the period styles of 
decoration, takes up the home of to-day and 
shows how period styles or other modern adap- 
tations may be consistently carried out. All 
the details of furniture, hangings, rugs and so 
on are thoroughly and entertainingly discussed, 
illustrated with an abundance of pictures. 
$2.00 net; postage 20 cents. 


Gifts for Garden Lovers 


Old-Fashioned 


Gardening By GRACE TABOR 


Miss Tabor, has given 
us a notable work in this 
book—a work that was 
well worth the doing and 
one that has been done 
so well that it is the 
authority. It tells of the 
gardens of the English 
Cavalier gentlemen of 
Virginia, of the prim New 
England dooryards, of 
the Dutch housewives’ 
gardens of New Amster- 
dam, of Spanish influ- 
ences in the semi-tropical Southwest, and finally, 
it tells how to make gardens to-day that will 
be in keeping with houses that have come down 
to us from the past. Illustrated. $2.00 net; 
postage 16 cents. 


Gardening Indoors 
and Under Glass 


By F. F. ROCKWELL 


Author of ‘‘Home Vegetable Gardening”’ 





Fresh vegetables and flowers out of season— 
and the fun of growing them—may be vours. 
This book tells the secrets and rewards of home 
gardening through the so-called ‘‘barren’’ 
months. The choice, care and propagation of 
all house plants, the construction and manage- 
ment of hotbeds and coldframes, and the pos- 
sibilities of a small greenhouse, are all set forth 
with great thoroughness and interest. Illus- 
trated. $1.20 net; postage 10 cents. 


We should be glad to enter 
your name for a year's 
free subscription to ‘The 
Quill a Magazine of 
Books and Authors."’ 
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For Home Craftsmen 


Dyes and Dyeing 
By CHARLES E. PELLEW 
A practical handbook on a craft 
that has had too little attention from 
competent authorities. Stenciling, 
batik, and tied and dyed work, are 
thoroughly covered, as well as the 
dyeing of feathers, basketry, leather, 
silks, cottons, woolens, in fact, 
practically all materials that can be 
dyed. The illustrations include many 
that show just how the 
operations are carried out. 
Illustrated in color. Size 
5144 x 73% inches. $2.00 net; 
postage, 15 cents. 











For Those About to Build 
A Book of House Plans 


By W. H. BUTTERFIELD and H. W. TUTTLE 

The authors are two practising New York archi- 
tects who have prepared a series of designs for homes 
of character costing $3,000 to $6.000. These 
designs are illustrated by perspective views and 
floor plans with interior perspectives, and in some 
cases photographs of designs that have already been 
built. Full working drawings and specifications of 
each of the designs shown, may be purchased from 
the authors. 128 pp. $2.00 net; postage, 20 cents. 


Architectural Styles for 


Country Houses 
Edited by HENRY H. SAYLOR 


\ presentation of the characteristics of the more 
common architectural styles employed for country 
houses. Each style is discussed by an architect 
who makes clear all its advantages with regard to 
planning, structural conditions and materials. The 
styles included and fully illustrated by well chosen 
examples from photographs and plans are Colonial 
Houses, Modern English Plaster, Swiss Chalet, 
Italian Adaptations, Tudor, Spanish Mission, Half- 
Timber, Dutch Colonial, Style of the Western 
Plains and The Northern Tradition. $2.00 net; 
postage, 20 cents. 


Concrete and Stucco Houses 
By OSWALD C. HERING 


The whole subject of building the fireproof or 
fire-resisting house is here set forth in the most 
comprehensive fashion. In this book the layman 
may secure dependable information from an archi- 
tect of wide experience and facility in making the 
subject understandable. Illustrated. $2.00 net; 
postage, 20 cents. 


The Half-Timber House 


By ALLEN W. JACKSON 

Those to whom the English half-timber style 
appeals as the ideal of a home want to know all the 
details regarding that style—a guide to prevent 
their making any mistakes of style or construction. 
Here is the book written just for those people, 
illustrated with a profusion of photographs and 
plans showing old half-timber work and many of 
the most successful American adaptations. $2.00 


oe r 
net; Pp tage, 20 cent 5. 


Your bookseller can sup- 
pl yOu Send for Cata- 
loene 








An Important Book of the Stage 
Theatrical and Musical Memoirs 


By RUDOLPH ARONSON 


Theatrical Manager, Composer and Comic Opera Impresario 


Being intimately connected, both by ties of friendship and business association 
with the people of the stage, Mr. Aronson writes of a varied career that brought him 
in contact with hundreds of celebrities, not only of the stage and concert platform, 
but of the literary, artistic and social world. He was the builder of the New York 
Casino, on which was the first roof garden ever constructed, and he was the producer 
of the brilliant operetta, “‘ Erminie,”’ in which public interest has not yet begun to 
F ; flag. He tells scores of interesting anecdotes of actors, musicians, composers and 
sarge _ yt sre sors other world-famed artists. The book is one of the greatest interest to all who find 
¢ “Erminie” at the Casino, oo in the theater. Illustrated with many photographs. $2.75 net; postage, 
wow Ore. IU cents. 








The Book of the Hour on China 


China’s Revolution, 1911-1912 


By EDWIN J. DINGLE 
Author of ‘‘Across China on Foot” 

An intimate and engrossing study of the late overthrow of the Manchu dynasty and the establishment 
of the new Republic. As a war correspondent, the author saw much of the fighting and was brought in 
contact with the actual leaders. The author deals with the events leading up to the Revolution, as well 
as with the prospects of reform, and the bearing of the changes in the Far East on international relations, 
trade, education and missions. Illustrated. $3.50 net; postage, 20 cents 


“We owe gratitude to Mr. Dingle It is possible for a seeker after information . . . 
derive from his book a more satisfactory expl: anation than from any other which has come in our way of 
what the Chinese revolution means and what it portends.”—New York Sun. 





A New Napoleon Book 


The Crime of 1812 


By EUGENE LABAUME 
With introduction by the late W. T. Stead 
A graphic and stirring narrative of Napoleon’s Russian Campaign of 1812, by a 
lieutenant-colonel in the French army who writes as an eye-witness. Labaume 
went through the campaign from first to last, and his book describes one of the 
greatest disasters that has ever befallen a powerful nation. The awful scenes of 
the burning of Moscow, Napoleon’s retreat from that city, and many other intense 
incidents are related with faithful attention to detail and human interest. It is a 
startling indictment of the ambition of the General who is called great. Illustrated. 
OP he net; postage, 15 cents. 
“Colonel Labaume’s narrative is remarkable. It is full of graphic pen pictures of 
men and places written with literary craftsmanship as well as with the 
force that comes from ‘actual experience.’ ”’—New York Times. 








Three Remarkable Biographies 


Caesar Borgia 
By JOHN LESLIE GARNER 


Handsome in person, eloquent, a patron of learning, and an adept in the cruel, perfidious politics of his 
day, Cesar Borgia may be said to be the most perfect example of the tyrant of the Renaissance. Though 
he died at the age of twenty-eight, his career was one of amazing brilliance, and must always remain of 
extraordinary interest to the student of history and biography. IJlustrated. $3.25 net; postage, 20 cents. 


Cardinal de Richeli 
By ELEANOR C, PRICE 
A new study of the great Cardinal’s life as a man and a statesman. He is studied rather from his own 
letters and from trustworthy memoirs than from court gossip and slanderous stories inspired by envy and 
fear. The romance of heroic struggle and hard-earned victory belongs to a story which follows the Cardinal 
from his childhood in remote Poitou to the height of his power. Illustrated. $3.25 net; postage, 16 cents. 


Forty-Five Years of My Life 
Princess Louise of Prussia’s Memoirs 


Princess Louise, the niece of Frederick the Great, was intimately connected with the inner workings of 
the Prussian court and of diplomatic life in Europe. In these memoirs she paints an intimate picture of 
the times (1770-1815) and gives the reader a close acquaintance with the great figures in the human drama. 
Profusely illustrated and with photogravure frontispiece. $4.25 net; postage, 35 cents. 


We should be glad to enter 
your name for a years’ 
free subscription to ‘The 
Quill—a Magazine of 
Books and Authors.” 
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PAINT PROPERLY PREPARED 


A. P. high-grade paint costs less and lasts longer than 
paints mixed by a painter with a paddle. 


PAINT cannot be properly prepared and mixed uni- 
formly with a paddle. 


ing and mixing machines operating many hours. 
THE PADDLE PROCESS IS OUT OF DATE 


Stirring is not mixing—Ooils and solids separate 


Oil is absorbed—Solids wash off—No paint left. 
A. P. PROPERLY PREPARED PAINTS 


Cannot separate. 


ATLAS PAINT CO., 


It requires special grind- 


Sold by reputable dealers 





Write us your needs 


103 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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DECORATION wWishto Have 


Distinctive 
Homes 


will find it of great 
value to make a 
study of the best 
recent examples of 
home decoration in 
Americaandabroad. 
The only magazine 
which adequately 
deals with the pos- 


sibilities of decorative art, and which fully illustrates all phases 
of home decoration, is 


ARTS & DECORATION 


@ Each number contains one or more articles on a distinctive 
house having some unique decorative feature, as well as numerous 
other profusely illustrated articles on the various phases of art 
which are of essential interest to all lovers of the beautiful. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


q In order that you may immediately become acquainted with the value 
of “Arts & Decoration,” we will send you eight numbers, the regular 
price for which is $1.60, if you will send us $1.00 now. Send us 


your order today to insure its prompt attention. 
$2.00 A YEAR--20 CENTS A COPY 








ADAM BUDGE, Publisher, 39 West 82nd Street, New York City 


| enclose £1.00 Please send me Arte & D 


ecoration for six months, and also 
* inet two leetes 


NAMI 





ADDRESS ..H. & G. D 
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If You Want to Make Some Little 
Girl SUPREMELY Happy, Give Her 


THE MARY FRANCES COOK “ 


Or, Adventures Among the Kitchen People 
By Jane Eayre Fryer 


THE Mary Frances Cook Book is 

the story of a little girl who 
wanted to learn to help her mother. 
Only it is much more than a story. 
It tells in story form how Mary 
Frances learned to cook. She wants 
to know what all the kitchen pots and 
pans are for, so she asks THEM. And 
THEY tell her— THE POTS AND 
PANS TALK. The book gives reci 4 
pes in the simplest, plainest words. 
lt describes every operation clearly— 
just what Mary Frances did, and how 
she learned to avoid mistakes. 


A SENSIBLE GIFT BOOK 


The book is attractive to children 
a pleasure instead of drudgery 
as instructs 



























It mikes the use of common kitchen utensi 
What the pots and pans say entertains as well 
No one who reads of “Aunty Rolling Pin’ and her quaint 
speeches will again think of a r ling-pin as a mere thing f wi =f and 
even in after years the memories of this dear old soul will bt ighten the 
moments spent in rolling dough. So with all the Kitchen People: 
their personalities are impressed on the young mind in such a way 
that they attract instead of repel. 
Decorated cloth binding. 





176 pages, 7 x 9% inches. 7 full r FS 
page colored illustrations; colored decorations on every page x He 
. 4 . 
SENT FREE “tomntc “sf 
For Examination a o 
¢ 
S.+' 4 
Because we cannot adequately describe the charm and o. 2 > 
value of this unique book we will gladly send it any- ot 
where on approval, all charges prepaid, if your & a 
be okseller does not have it. If jt does not exceed SPs 
your expectations, send it back at our expense. on. 
If you want it, simply remit the price, $1.20, o : ‘ 
and 15 cents postage—$1.35 in all. ° ” <r ” Sy 
- jn & wv aa ~ tS =: a 
The John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 4 ies aX ws 
o . ? 
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